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[“ UNCLE, IF I HAVE TO DO THIS—YOU MUST TELL ME THE REASON,” SHE SAID, HER CHEEKS WHITE AS DEATH.] 


PASSION AND PLAY. 
——e————— 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Homsvre, the queen of watering-places, had 
decked herself in beauty for the reception of 
half the world. 

The Kiirhaus, with its lovely gardens, 
tempted those who were worn in body and 
mind to drink new life with its sparkling 
goblets of mineral water. 

The Kiirsaal, with its brilliantly lighted 
saloons, asked all who were weary of pleasure 
and tainted with the murky waters of dissipa- 
tion to come and find refreshment for the 
jaded spirit, excitement for the tired nerves, 
in the fever of unsatisfied lo , the wild 
rush of expectation, and the turmoil of 
passionate hope, as hearts that are bursting 
with passion and pain, with the thirst and the 
hunger for gold, totter between ecstasy and 
despair, and the delirious strains of the band 
play them further and further down the road 





to ruin; and those who look on with wonder, 
are drawn as by witchcraft into the spell, and 
forgetting all in the craze of the infectious 
madness, stake their last farthing, their 
honour in this world, their hopes in the next, 
on the cast of a die! 


Every degrading passion comes forth to the 
front, and principles are left outside with the 
umbrellas, 


The sun shone, the band played, the roses 
bloomed, the very air seemed to laugh with 
the exuberance of life, and humanity in all its 
phases of the lower depths of its deformity, 
or the glowing heights of its perfection, passed 
on in a continual ion under the lime- 
leaves—youth and beauty, folly and frailty, 
age and senility, following each other as the 
days flew past; whilst the laughter of the 
frivolous rang in sunshine.or gaslights, hearts 
were breaking, souls were sinking, and rose- 
leaves fell on the corpse of the suicide, and 
the waltz of the season played his requiem. 

It was'a feverish unhealthy world into 
which Blanche was thrown the first night of 
her arrival, 





After the seclusion of Sandilands the clatter 
of foreign tongues and the ccntinual throngs 
of people bewildered her. 

She wanted to get away from the rustle of 
silks and laces, the glare, the clatter, and the 
laughter, and go into some quiet spot and 
breathe. : 

She looked across at Frank, wondering what 
he thought of it all. His thoughtful face was 
very pale, and his eyes seemed unnaturally 
large, but that was all. 

He had the same tranquil smile as ever, 
and kept his own individuality in the centre of 
the noisy crowd, as if he were in the study at 
home. 

*¢ You were so long in coming that I nearly 
rushed back to England to see if you had given 
me the slip,” said Captain St. Aubyn, his deep 
voice sunk almost to a whisper, as he placed 
himself at Blanche’s side in the crowded saal. 
The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and an 
eager mob had gathered round the tables, _ 

Bir Charles had slipped into an empty chair, 
and was fumbling in his’ pocket for some 
napoleons. : 

ugusta was talking to a certain Count 
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Grosgl, Whose Blackiieyes wére fifixed in ardent Banknote, + Soked laughingfy 
adm on her glowing beatity. ‘faceof a beard@d warrior in the 






Satibfied vanity gave a sparkle to heriglance, |i pra igeg! Guard. “ 
and Hered lipsparted inthe brightest of |ther SS 
smiles. “ You. She is quite kia Like an 


She was evidently too much eugrossed ‘with 
her own flirtation to notice any one else, and 
St. Aubyn felt free to enjoy himself. 

Frank Verreker, utterly worn out, had re- 
tired to bed likes sensible man, and Lady 
Lushington’s back was turned as she disonssed 

hetast. fashionable ailment with an ancient. 


Oasis of imnodence in & deges of vie?" {3 ~ 

“ Linnocence méme,” he said, with a mocking 
gleam in his éyes. “She ren away with 
Oberlie ‘day he-was -one;” 
turned his pockets-inside out, and left him 
when they were empty. He was foolish enough 
to blew out his brains—as if the woman were 
worth it. Out of gratitude she ordered a 
tombstone, and married the Count de Tré- 
molines, just in time for him to have the ad- 
vantage of paying the bill.’’ 

“He looks more like a German than a 
Frenchman.” 


“Oh, that’s her fourth, Trémolines w 
to the dogs, and fivally to the chu : 


dowager. 

“Mr, Verreker was ill, and I was obliged to 
wait for him.” 

“ Happy Verreker! ” 

“Do you think it happiness to fall down a 
chalk-pit?” she asked, scornfully, as she 
looked round for her aunt. 

* T should think it happiness tobe picked up 














by you.” where he was thankfal to find a hole 
** And suppose I did not pick him up, but his | his wife couldn’t follow him. She isthe 
sister?” cleverest woman I know, for she always@on- |. 


“* And suppose you nursed him when he got 
home? I can imagine the charming idyll as if 
I had been there myself. The peacefal parson- 
age amongst the cornfields, the youthful con- 
sumptive parson reclining on the sofa, with 
Hebe by his side, Ler hands full of roses, her | me ashamed’of 9 woman - 
eyes full_—” He looked dowmittowbar 

“Frank is not consumptive and I did my} an yet Ee) 
best to be useful, instead of posinguaigafiower-} “I am o tin 
girl day after day. If you kaw how! Bad he | the world. 
was/you wouldn’t envy him.” you have 8 


“Shouldn't I? I — fam ache in 
» oe by fe 
. I a 


trives to get rid of one husband when shehas 13 
fixed her fancies on@nother, and escape 


Divorce Court by a.sudeession of ty 
Bes. Sas ae 





cessions.’ § 
* Don’t tell anything more. 
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‘ergaturet Why does Kedorit?” 
‘* Because ‘Heean't help it, Women are litte | ‘ 
syrens. It is easy toiget.into their hands, but | ¢emes : 
hard to get out.” ‘No, it -won’t do, I 

“That depends upon the women.” not play.” she added, nervously as she catight 

‘Certainly. I-know one angel: and many | sight of his face h excitement, 
fiends.” and viabohed how his hand mae as he took 

‘‘ Why do you know them ?” out a worn leather purse. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Tt was the turf in his youth, now it is the 

“It is good to stand well with the ma-/| tables. Don’t grudge it him; he is never to 
jority.” happy as when he is gambling. Try it for 

“IT won't listen to you. You insult my sex.’’ | yourself. You will never understand it ill 

“Take a look round, and judge for yourself. | you do.” 
You will see human nature with the mask off. “Not for the world. Why do you wish it, 
There is not much time tothink.of appearances | when you know_all about, its horrors ?:"),..; 
when passions are worked to fever heat,.and ‘‘I don’t know... Perhaps: because I. should 
the demon of play has got hold of them, Look | like to bring you down pes the clouds, and. 
at that pretty woman with the careworn face,” | a little nearer to my own level... Listen, and I 
pointing out a ‘lady, tall, refined,. and. very | will tell you what should happen if.I could 
pale, except for a patch of hectic colour.om| tempt. you. . You should take to it. so. hotly 
her cheeks. Her eyes were fixed in.a glitter- | that you shouldn’t. be able to tear. yourself 
ing stare on the croupier’s stolid face, and one | away till you had lost your last farthing, You 
thin hand was outstretched towards a small | should be afraid of telling your aunt or uncle 
pile of gold. ‘She was born for better things, | forfear of their reprosches, and‘ it should ‘be 
but she can no more keepaway from.the tables | for me-to find you with dishévelled-hait, and 
than a drunkard from the bottle.. She has left | your face all wet with’ tears; on some bench in 
her. husband and children at Wiesbaden, and | the garden’; and perhaps you would be a’'trifle 
come here with a friend to—drink the waters, | less hanghty for the future if T had*saved you 
It is easy to see her end. She will not go back | in secret, unknown to*the-world) Willit‘ever 
till she has lost ‘her last napoleon, and then— | be?” looking down into’ her eyes‘ with a tong: 
she will die broken-hearted.” ing that‘was almost fierce. 

‘“Why does her husband let her?’ asked |  “ Never;” she said; proudly, ater den 
Blanche, with a shiver. over her face. “ Surely T ato ‘undét ‘asufft 

‘* Because he-is a focl, and trusts her.” He | cient’ amount of obligation already. More 
paused for a minute, then nodded his head to- would crush me.” 
wards a woman who had a baby face. and dove- “ That is what I want. °*Evéry feather. 
like eyes, fluffy tow-colonred flop silk by way | weight/added tolit-brings you nearer:to-me.’?’ 
of hair, and a smile of angelic innocence. “ Be content, we are near ee pce | 
With her pretty plump hand she laid dowu a 'ship.” 
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them. 

Loot Nor he paid, tapping his purse with 
a smile, see you are not going in for it to- 
night. ki _ inclined for some quiet écarté, 


4 Delighted. Shall-I cometo you in half-an- 


hour?” 


“ About that. Well, Blanche, whatdo you 
think of all this? Looks pretty cheerful, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes, uncle; nothing could be brighter than 
the ges or the gilding, and nothing sadder than 
some of the faces,” 

“Ah, you are right. People hever know 
when to stop,” he said, with more wisdom in 
his words than his practice. “Where is Au- 


"gusta ?”’ 

“Here, papa, trying to reform Count 
Grossi. He says the wickedest with 
the ep unblushing effrontery, T’ve been 


pe de 9 convince him of his errors. without 


oa, hiateebotisiie; as long as ‘pardon 
“such infinite grace you ze <9 
me to err,” said the count, with a 

¢ “I shall sin and sin sexing bug | it. 

fovel to be forgiven.” 

% "Forgiveness avr be. worn 

‘ bing g a ; 

Reve were fine 4% POR a 












min goaway. 

ae toleack at vig as. “he watkea up and 
@own under'the covered way, amongst the 
chattering mob. It seemed to him as if the 
laughter which he heard on every side had a 
false ring in it, and as if the mirth were a 








mockery. 
“ Per Um out of tune myself,’ he mused, 
as after drinking his'second tumbler with a 


grimace of disgust, he strolled into the palm- 
house to ‘wile away the/time before the: nine- 
caleak breakfast, which was —e to be 
an important 

He looked at.the beautifal specimens of 
tropical foliage With an absent~ glance, which 
saw nothing butian oval face with its frame of 
chestout curls, its passionate eyes. of blue. 


“ She, is: throwing herself ‘a upon, the 
worthlets fellow, and I can’t stay ey hes. What. 
is. the.use of maundering on here ‘where 
nobody wauts me?” he pondered, rue > Se 
he threw hi Wn On. an ommame ‘feat 
with a sigh. “I had far better be down at 
Sandilands, . zamena) » into 

wooden heads. to, old women,” 
“Oh! here you are}. ‘have been looking 


for-you: everywhere,”’ said the. voice. he, loved 
‘best, and. Blanebe. Neville. stood before him, 
bright and be itching as a newly rose, 

leaning.on her uncle's arm...‘ We have come 


% wait be Laban ie #picnic.on the river. 


‘No’ 
De Namen 0 ere notee try, ib,” 
|S eee 
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“ Somewhere abouttwelve. Thelazy people 
won't be up before then;’’ | 

“ You had better come and breakfast with 
us to-day,” said Sir Charles, with whom the 
young rector was a special favourite: ‘‘I am. 
thirsting for some sensible conversation after 
the eternal slang of the gaming rooms.” i 

Frank, nothing loth, consented; and:the trio 
strolled back to the hotel; stopping every now 
and then to answer's hearty greeting, or chat 
with a pleasant acquaintance. 

Daring the last: fortnight, Captain -St. 
Aubyn’s conduct had,‘puzzled, Blanche to 
such a degree that she honestly did not’ know’ 
which he preferred—Augustg or herself. 

After devoting Hicitelt to Miss Lushington all’ 
the day, he would desert herin the evening ; and 
only get up from the gaming-table if he caught 
sight of Blanche’s face amongst the crowd 
When he'spoke to her he lowered his voice to 
a tenderer key, and his eyes looked at her so 
strangely, that her cheeks were often dyed with 
blushes. But at other times, he seemed’ to 
avoid her rather than.not, though persistently 
wetching her every, movement at a distance, 

Indignant:at being treated like a ,plaything, 
dropped ong day, picked up the nexf, she re- 
solved,to. bring him to his senses by a constant 
treatmentjof thecold shoulder, 

The opportunity offered as the picnic 
party were taking. their. places.in a. number 
of boats, which were, provided.fer the ocea- 
810n, 

‘You must trust yourself:to,.me. for once, 
Miss Neville,” and. 8t;; Aubyn;,.who-had only 
i cahagpemneds pulled the last boat:closer to the 

ank. 


‘“« Excuse me, 1 trust myself to no,one but. my 
cousin,” ‘and giving her hand to Frank she 
stepped over the side, and took her place at 
the stern. ° 

He turned away with 2 scowl. 

‘*For Géd’s sake don’t offend the | man,” 
whispered Sir Charles in ‘her ear. ‘‘ Let me 
call him back, and -s&y you were only 
joking.” : 

‘*Not for the world. What does it 
matter? ” 

‘*Morethan.you knowiof;.I see,’ with a/sigh 
of orelief}:(‘she ia jixo the. same» boat with 
Augusta. Sho .will~bring him: round. if any- 
one:ean, 

The:so-called: objéctcof: the: pienic was, to 
i island at meee ce ee 
was famous-as being the: place:df- sepulture o 
a mythical king. ¥ 

' After’ balf-an-honr!s: row, it. was. reached, 
without:adventure; and the:cloth was laid on 
the grass by the fair’. handgofs the Jadies, 
whilst the men were! employed im wunoorking 
bottles, and endeavouring to make: mysterious 
“ 4 ” without the necessary ingredients. 

servants’ help hed been, discarded, for,it: 
was thought ‘that ‘their presence, would have 
been: undesirable on'the narrow» precincts: of’ 
the island. 

There was a tomb in the ‘centre with a 
curious kind of grotto-by: the. side, which they 
intended to'explore, but it-was agreed. to wait 
till afterluncheon. Augusta wasdn the highest 
spirits, with St. Aubyn on one side and Count 
Grossi on the other; and her low:ringing laugh 
was‘often heard amongst the clattervof: knives 
and forks. 

‘*Flirtation is the salt of life,’ she: said, with 
& merty smile; as she‘placed a grape between 
her lips. “ Hverything is insipid without itz’ 

“Tit isn’t the sugar,’ put in-the'Count.. 

**I think itis more: than: either;’’ cried St: 
Aubyn, as he tipped off a glass ofechampagne; 
“it is to me the very air I-breathe. . I could 
not live without it,” 

“ After: suotr a speech. as that;” and Sir 
Charles looked! up across from ‘the opposite 
side, “‘ if I were a woman,.Iweuldn’t trust: 
you,” 

* Then: ’'m*very glad you'are not; lest: you 
should spread incredulity amongat the'sex.”’ 

* But, St. Aubyn, you convict yourself,” said: 
Lord*Halifax, eagerly. Having only: arrived 
from England the night before, he was natur- 


“The next time you make love to a woman in 
earnest she won't believe you, because you have 
dabbed yourself a flirt.’ 

“ Butis a man ever in earnest?” with an 
arch glance for the general benefit. 

‘No, Miss Lushington, nor a woman either.” 

“St. Aubyn, you are wrong there,” cried Sir 
Charles. ‘*Women pretend to-play with us, 
but they break their hearts, poor things, if they 
make'a mistake in the game.” 

“As their. hearts are always in pawn it 
makes no difference-to the owners,” with a 
cynical smile. 

“Captain St. Aubyn may speak from bis own 
experience,” said Frank Verreker, his face 
flushing; “‘ but I'am happy to say my own has 
been amongst women ofa different type.” 

“Ah! I dare say,” with an air of insolent 
superiority. ‘“I-never made a study of the 
cottagers.” 

“When I was staying at) Sandilands a few 
wéeks ogo, I found that there were pleuty of 
people for Mr. Verréker to study besides the 
rasties.”’ 

“Tf'you come forward, Miss Neville as Ver- 
reker’s champion, I lay down my arms at 
onte.” 

“Pray take them ‘up again; Frank can de- 
fend ‘himself withont my help.’ 

*“ Nobody attacked him that I know of,” sa‘d 
Augusta. 

‘“ He is bold man that‘would do: it in Miss 
Neyille’s presence,’”’ muttered St. Aubyn in an 
audible whisper. 

™* Yes, I always stand up for my friends. 
Please remember that the next time anyone 
slanders me.” 

“Perhaps I may, with a different result.” 

“ Hush ! child; we are all friends bere,” said 
Sir Charles, in-a low voice, laying his hand on 
her arm, as the others rose simultaneous'y. 

“He has-no right to treat my cousin as if ha 
weren’t quite as good as himeelf,”’ she returned, 
with flashing eyes; “‘ The first Verreker came 
in with the Conqueror.” 

“He may have helped Alfred to burn bis 
cakes, for all I know,” with a good-humoured 
smile, but that‘is no reason why you should 
take up the cudgels for his descendant, espe- 
cially when heisn’t attacked. St. Aubyn wiil 
die,of jealousy.” 

“T don’t care.””’ 

“Try to like him better, there’s a good girl.” 

“But why, uncle? What is it to you?” 

** Everything,” was the emphatic answer, 

** Come into. the grotto, Miss Neville,” said 
Lord Halifax, coming up'at that moment. 
‘* We are all going.” 

Lady Lushington for once forgot her shat- 
tered health, and peered into the vau!t with as 
much eagerness azany-of the rest, Thero was 
nothing to be seen in the interior, except the 
curious. coloured mosses which hung on its 
damp walls, and suadry inscriptions which 
everyone studied: with the. deepest interest. 
Wild guesses were given as to their meaning. 
Verreker» was the only one who made out, the 
word “Kaiser; with a.big K in close juxtapo- 
sition. 

* Didn’t somebody say Cherlemagne was 
buried ‘here?:”’ exclaimed the littie Viscount, as 
the ‘Jaminous idea fiashed through his brain 
that’ K might stend for Kar). 

“Somebody will say anything,” said Sir 
Charles impatiently. ‘It’s the dampest hole 
I ever was.in.. Let us get out,” ‘ 

“ Onthe hottest day in summer the tempera- 


{ ture is..only one.degrea above freezing point,” 


remarked.St. Aubyn. 

‘* Loam wellibelieve it,” and Augusta shivered. 
‘* Let us.fly, or we shall never be able to flirt 
again. Now L, know why the Esquimaux re- 
gard: their wives as.moyable. bits of furniture, 
to.be exchanged at will,” 

‘‘ Why, what has the cold to do with it?” 

“-Ryerything. How could passion exist in 
such. an atmosphere ?” 

When they..emerged once more into the day- 
light the sunshine had disappeared, and dark 
clouds,gathered over head which threatened to 
come down.in a heavy shower. | 





anxious not toi be putiinto the shade. 


“Let us get home as fast as we can, or we 





Shall be storm-bound,” said Sir Charles! hand- 
ing his wife into one of the boats. The others 
followed without delay; but they had got “no 
further than half way batween the islend and 
the town, when the clouds came down in pelt- 
ing rain. Noone had got an umbrella, except 
an old lady who never moved without «ne, 
and Lady Lushington took ‘refuge under her 
wing. The men galiant!y took off their coats, 
and placed them at the disposal of ths Jadies. 
Blanche protested vehemently when }rark 
wrapped his: round her shoulders, but nothing 
would induce bim to taks it back. 

“Tam everso much stronger than you, 
said, in real distrers, but unable to re 
effectually for fear of upsetting tha boat. 

“Perhaps your lifa is more precions than 
mine,” he answered, with a smile; but she 
shook her head in vigorous denial. 

The sun came out io the most proveking 
manner as soon as they had landed, and the 
banks of the river, which had been shrouited 
by a mist, stood out once more in all the glory 
of their many-tinted foliage, whilst the vines 
looked like purple shadows in tho distance. 

Such draggled-looking objects were rarely 
scen before, as the ladies appcared in their 
drenched muslins. Utterly ashamed of themn- 
selves, they slunk'into the hotel, looking* like 
whipped hounds with their tails between their 
legs, whilst Verreker went off to his lodgings, 
carrying his wet coat over his arm, and cough- 
ing like an asthma‘ic old man. 


* che 
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CHAPTER XL 


A CONFESSION. 


‘‘Brancne, where.are you? I want to speak 
to you,” said Sir Charles, a few days later. 
Lady Lushington was lying down with a head- 
ache, and Augusta was spemding the evening 
with some friends to discuss the besé costume 
to be worn at a fancy ball. Bianche threw 
down the book which she had bsen.reading to 
her aunt, and with a quaking heart followed 
her uncle into small sitting-room on the 
opposite side of tke corridor, 

He sat down by the table, as if he were very 
tired, and she placed herself on a low..atool 
close beside him. ‘“ What isit, uncle?” 

‘‘ Something that,it is. very hard to say,” he 
said, hesitatingly. ‘It isn’6 easy for an old 
fellow like myself to ask a favour ofa girl lika 
you.” 

‘*Not. when you have been father, uncle, 
everything to her?” with quick reproach. 

‘“ Bven then it’s hard; for you’ve repaid me 
a thousand times,” and he laid his band caress- 
ingly on her bright hair. ‘“ Why aré you so un- 
civil to St. Aubyn? He saved your life, they 
tell me, down at your old home.” 

‘« He has saved my life more than once,” she 
said, with flushing cheeks; “and I have pro 
mised to be his friend.” 

“A queer cort of friend, I think ; but I want 
yon to ba one in earnest. No matter what that 
man asks of you, I want you'to doit,” and he 
brought. his. hand. down on the table with 
sudden emphasis. ‘And that for the sake of 
your poor old uncle.” 

“ But uncle!” in great dismay. 

“No buts, if you love me,” he said, irritably. 
‘‘ When I teil you that if that man’s crossed I 
am ruined, I hope I have said enough, Why 
child, any other girl would be flattered by his 
attentions, and think herself as happy as a 
queen if he asked her to be his wife.” 

“Fortunately, he is devoted to Augusta, not 
me.” 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense, I know better. The 
fellow's,in love with you, and you must know 
it yourself,” 

‘You don’t want me to marry hin!” The 
roses went up and down on her breast, and her 
voice faltered. 

“Why not? I should have thought von 
might do it for your own sake—if not for 
mine,” and an unusual expression of sternnéss 
settled down upon his features. “TI think if I 
let him have you, he might be Satisfied.” 

Neither spoke, whilst he rapped the table with 
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bie elt oo as a relief to the irritatiin of) you, child. Win him to be my friend,” he SUNBE AMS. 


“Uncle, if I have to do this—yon must tell 
me the reason,” aad rising from her stool, she 
stood up before him, her cheeks white asdeath, 
her hands clasped. 

“I should have to go back to a time 

Hong before you were born,” he said, with a 
Sigh. ‘“ George St. Aubyn, this fellow's uncle, 
apd your poor father, were my greatest friends. 
Your mother was the sweetest creature that 
ever breathed, and we were all in love with 
her. Iwas mad to win her, and staked my 
last farthing on a certain horse, which for 
many months was first favourite for the Derby, 
in the hope of winning a fortune. I thought 
the thing as sure as fate, and was quite 
happy till just a month before the race, when 
A heard that the odds were in favour of Forest 
King, a horse belonging to St. Aubyn, and 
which he had purposely kept very dark.” 

_He stopped ; before his mind’s eye rose a 
picture out of the past which brought beads of 
perspiration to his forehead at the bare re- 
membrance of it. He saw a stable at Epsom, 
® creeping form slide through an open window, 
and aman standing in the darkness with a 
shut lantern in hishand. That man was him- 
self ; the creeping form that of Bill Jones the 
tout, whom he had bribed by a heavy fee todo 
his dirty work; and who yet refused to do it 
unless his resp was there, to be implicated 
as well as himself in case of discovery. 

The poisonous pill was administered to 
Forest King whilst the groom who was left in 
charge slept the sleep of the intoxicated, and 
the tout came back to Lushington with a 
broad grin: “I’ve done it, and he’s tookit like 
a lamb.” 

‘Then take that, you d——d scoundrel,” 
roared George St. Aubyn, as he felled the man 
with one blow, and flashed his lantern in the 
face of his accomplice. He started back in 
horror at seeing his friend, and Charles Lush- 
ington tumbled back against the wall. 

Thinking of it now, after forty years of re- 

ntance, the flash of shame flooded his fore- 

ead, and leaning his elbows on the table he 
buried his face in his hands. 

After an interval of several minutes, he 
said, huskily, ‘‘To cut a long story short, 
Forest King was taken ill on the morning 
of the Derby, and it was I who doctored 
him. St. Aubyn found me out, and has 
held the eecret as a sword of Damocles 
over my head ever since. He promised not to 
‘publish it to the world on two conditions, first, 
that I should give up my pretensions to 
Blanche Verreker’s hand, which was like a 
sentence of death to me; secondly, that I 
should do what I could to favour his interests 
‘ander all circumstances, or the interests of 
that member of his family to whom:he should 
reveal the secret before he died. Do you see 
the meanness of this man through all his pre- 
tended generosity? He was not content with 
punishing me then and there, in the very depths 
of my heart; but he meant me never to be 
free from the fear that my shame would come 
out—meant me always to live in the dread 
that I should suddenly be branded as a felon. 
George St. Aubyn is on his death-bed, dying 
by inches of some internal disease ; and Stuart 
is his heir. There child, I have told you,” 
and wiping his forehead, he pushed away his 

chair as a sign that the interview was over. 

As she saw what the confession had cost 
him, a great wave of tenderness swept over 
the girl's tender heart. This man, with all his 
sins and follies, had been the first to stretch 
out his arms to her in her desolation; he had 
offered her a home when shelter she had none. 
He had treated her as if she had been the child 
of his love, instead of only his niece by adop- 
tion, She knelt down by him, and threw her 
white arms round his neck. 

“ Poor, poor uncle,” she whispered, a 
out of the depths of her compassion ; and life 
seemed scarcely long enough for her to repay 
her debt. 


He turned her face to his. “Do as I ask 


said, huskily. 

_ “If Tecan, I will,” and she looked straight 
into his anxious eyes, her own as serious as if 
she were taking an oath. 

‘God bless you,” with a sigh of relief, and 
he stooped to kiss her. 

She drew back, hesitatingly, ‘ Don’t thank 
me. It won’t be as you — He told me— 
that is to say—he hinted—that we could never 
be more than friends,” and she hid her blush- 
ing face on his shoulder. 

“Indeed! Well, Inever was more mistaken 
in my life! Make him like you, if you can,” 
he went on with his usual disregard for any 
one’s feelings but his own; ‘‘and when you 
have won him over, tell him that you will have 
nothing to say to him unless he treats your 
poor uncle like a father.” 

Why was it that a vision seemed to rise be- 
fore her out of the shadows, a vision of a fair 
face, with earnest, beseeching eyes, and lips 
sternly set under their fringe of gold? Ro- 
nald Vivian could never claim her for his wife, 
why should his image come before her now in 
all its beauty to make life harder than it was 
already? She rose to her feet with a weary 
sigh. ‘‘My aunt will be wondering where I 
am.”’ ’ 

Sir Charles looked at her pale face euriously. 
*“ There is no oneelse whom you like better?” 
‘“Who should there be?” and she blushed 
to the curls on her forehead. “Not Frank 
Verreker, whom I love like a brother.” _ 
“Dangerous! if he hadn’t one foot im the 
grave; but he can’t hold a eandle to St. 
Aubyn, in the way of looks, amd women are 
always governed by theeye,” he added with a 
smile as he got up fronmnhis seat and stretched 
out his hand for his hat- 

‘You are not going to the roone: again to- 
night?” she said, quic 

“Needs must when the devil drives,” with 
a shrug of his shoulders. ‘ Your friend has 
picked my pocket to such an extent at that 
confounded écarté, that if F can’t recoup my- 
self at the tables we slrall have to eat our 
bread without any butter for the futuze.”’ 

“ But perhaps you willomly lose again,” and 
she laid her hand detainingly on his arm. 
“Don’t stop me, child. is life or death 
to me to-night,” and his brow clouded. “That 
man holds paper enough of mine to sell me up 
in a week. I think he has sworn to ruin me 
—and he will.”’ 

Blanche with a heart full of foreboding, 
followed him out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 








Anrast Paswa’s prison is situated behind the 
New Hotel, Cairo. It was built about fifteen 
years ago, but is already mach out of repair. 
The building was used in the first instance as 
a large shop, and was occupied by theatrical 
costumiers, and later became a warehouse for 
State furniture. The room in which Arabi is 
confined contains a camp bed, two chairs, a 
bench, and an earthen pitcher standing on the 
window-sill. Arabi’s food consists principally 
of rice, and a boiled fowl is served to him every 
day. 

Narvrat Economists, — Most women are 
natural economists. They have twice the 
skill of saving that men have. Think of the 
“ auld clothes made to look amaist as well as 
new;” think of the old bonnets retrimmed 
and brought out in the latest style; think of 
the twisting and turning, the contriving and 
saving, to which many a woman resorts to 
keep her family looking respectable, while her 
husband never thinks of stinting himself in 
cigars or liquor. Many a man is kept from 
pauperism by the contrivings of his wife ; 
many a family owes the comfortable house 
they inhabit more to the vgn | of the 
mother than the savings of the father. Be- 
fore men talk of the extravagance of women 
they should endeavour to learn a lesson from 
their economy. 





Az, what would the earth be witout them ? 
‘The sunbeams that sparkle and play, 

Gilding castles with splendour about them, 
And cots hidden humbly away. 

They shine, in the fair summer weather, 
On meadow, and hovel, and hall, 

And the poor and the wealthy together 
May enjoy the sweet sunbeams—for all. 


When clouds o’er the cabin are rolling, 
And the light hardly penetrates thro 
The king in his palace, controlling 
His vassals, must feel the gloom too. 
And, it may be, thehome of the peasant ig 
Is brighter than that of the king; 
If he lives in content with the present, 
Nor fears what the future may bring. 


the sunbeams a message is blending, 
As 7 fall on the age-whitened._head. 
They tell of a glory im i 


pending, 
Far brighter than any they shed. al 


sparkle on youth and on maiden, 
smile upon husband and wife, 


And they greet the pee Momeni laden, 
With the sunshine and beauty of hie. 


But if ever in shadows, uncertain, 
The lines of your life should be cast, 
Fear not, but remember the curtain 
Will surely be lifted at last. 
If you cherish the love-light that scatters 
Doubt, darkness, and m from the door, 
Clouds lower, but little it matters, 
The will shine out once more. 





STRAYED AWAY. 


—_—o—_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
38 THE WORKROOM, 

Tus two girls sat quietly side by side, and 
Emily resamed her work, lifting her head 
from time te time to look with eyes brimful of 
affection at the pensive face of her friend. 
It was the first time they had met for nearly 
ba 6, it long sto d Fanny, with 

“ Yes, itis a long story,” sai , a 
sigh ; and, putting a pieee of Emily’s work in 
her lap, she began mechanically to sew. “I 
have seen many changes, Hmily, since the last 
time we were together.” 

“And I remember that so weil,” observed 
Miss White, and she sighed too, as if those two 
years were not without their memories for her. 
“We were with your brother Will and Fred 
Crosby, and we went to the Surrey Theatre. 
What happy girls we were, Fanny! When I 
look back, I hardly seem to know myself.” 

** Have you had troubles?” 

“No, dear; only such as come to everyone. 
I was out of work for a long time, and we were 
badly off at home.” 

To be out of work for a long time and badly 
off at home were common incidents ay 
in the history of a work girl, for Emily spoke 
very quietly, and Fanny heard her without 
evincing much surprise. 

“We think more as we grow older,” Emily 
wenton. “I did not mind things then as I do 
now. I did not see them in the same light, I 
suppose ; but I have seen lately that one cannot 
always be in a work-room, with no hope of a 
change for the better.” 

The girl had, unconsciously to herself, begun 
to ponder dimly on the great social problem— 
the mission of women, and their place in 
the labour market. She had been from child- 
hood in the large needlework factories, and 
seen the career of many a worker from the be- 
—- to the end, and she felt sad when she 
re’ 


fleot ; 
“What change can there be?” asked 





Fanny. 
Emily shook her head. The evil was ap- 
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posent, but the remedy was far distant from 
er mind. 

“ Mrs, Clarke is very kind,” she said, “and 
does the best she can for her people; but she 
has to be like the rest in some things. There’s 
& poor creature in the next room, the mother 
of a large family, and Mrs. Clarke keeps her 
here almost out of com ion, The poor 
thing is so slow—her sight is bad, you see, 
and her fingers are not so pliant as they used to 
be—we cannot put her on delicate work.” 

‘“* Poor creature ! ’’ 

Pet a a been a beautiful hand, but 
she is it now, though she is hardly forty.” 

What can she do when she leaves?” 

_ “Take shirts or flannel work, and the pay 
is so bad for that. If she were to slave from 
morning till night she could not make more 
than fourpence-halfpenny a day.’* 

‘‘And it might have been so with me, may 
be so with you and many more,” thought 
Fanny. ‘‘It is bard indeed. While we are 
young and quick it is notso bad ; but the hand 
grows stiff, and the sight weakens as we get 
older.” 

“s wonder whit has become of Fred,” said 
Emily after a pause. There was an involun- 
tary interest in her tone that set Fanny think- 
ing. 

“T saw him the other day.” 

“Did you? Where?” 

“In the park. We met by accident. Poor 
Fred.” 

_“*How fond he was of you. I have not seen 
him for a long time now. Fred never liked 
me.” And she sighed, 

“ Did you care for him, then ?” 

_ “More than he is ever likely to know. Love 
is @ game of cross purposes, Fanny. He was 
dying for you, and you thought nothing of 
him. I liked him very much, and he disliked 
me rather than otherwise.” 

‘Phat may be fancy.” 

“‘No,” said Emily, with some sadness in 
her tone. “The last time we met we spoke 
about you, and he turned upon me quite 
savagely. ‘Things might have Toad different,’ 
he said, ‘if it had not been for me.’ I believe 
he looked upon me as your evil genius, Fanny. 
I cried when he was gone ; it seemed so unkind 
of him, and I did not deserve it.” 

“T should not let it trouble me,” said Fanny ; 
“you might do much better, I am sure.” 

Miss White gave her a glance that seemed 
to ask—“ Have you done better?’ and Fanny 
caoaren though there was a little smile on her 

ips. 


‘*And are you as great a flirt as ever?” 
Fanny asked, while Emily stitched with the 
quiet celerity of a practised hand at the endless 
roll of satin trimming she was putting on a 
rich dress of heavy material. 

Miss White shook her head slowly, though 
the old light of mischief came back to her 
e 


yes. 

“No. Iam not so thoughtless as I used to be. 
Girls run great risks by going about in the way 
we used to.” 

‘‘We may mean no harm,” said Fanny. 
“ With us it was innocent fan, but it was an in- 
nocent fon that placed us at the mercy of any 
mean-spirited boaster. What a lot of simple- 
tons we used to have waiting for us.” 

And Fanny laughed merrily with her friend. 
The more pleasant parts of the old life.came 
back with this reunion, and they chatted gaily 
ore many a harmless, though reprehensible 

rolic, 

“ You remember Mr, Tidkins,” said Emily, 
“‘who used to say his name was De Kenric. 
He told you his father ——” 

‘*His pa, please.” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot the pa, He said his pa 
was a rich silk merchant in Manchester, and 
he himself was up in London learning the 
business. He said his Christian name was 
Claade, and his friend St. John used to call him 
Tommy.” 

* I expect St. John was the elegant for 
Jones.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Emily: ‘‘and let 





- + le St. John was a doctor, was he 
no ” 

‘ “Yes; and we believed him till we saw him 
in livery by the coachman’s side on his master’s 
carriage. How red the poor fellow turned.” 

“ But that was not so bad as Tommy Tidkins, 
when we went to buy some ribbon in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. and heard the shopwalker 
say, ‘Now, Mr. Tidkins, serve these young 

ies, please, and don’tstare.’ I really thought 
he was going to faint.” 

“ Poor Tommy—we never saw him again.” 

“TI know men better than I used,” said 
Emily. ‘“ I can pick out the sham gentleman 
in a moment now, and I don't have much to 
sayto them. If I were going to marry, I would 
rather have a mechanic than one of those poor 
genteel well-dressed fellows—they expect too 
much for their money.” 

“But you could not marry a working-man, 
Emily?” 

“T could, and would. And why not! A 
gentleman would not have me—and the poor 
genteel-marry the poor genteel. They have 
ways of managing that I know nothing about. 
A working-man is homely, and easily satisfied. 
He does not care for show, and he will live in 
@ neighbourhood where rent and food -are 
cheap.” , 

“ But then their ways and manner? ”’ 

‘‘ They are the ways and manner of my 
father and yours,” said Emily, quietly. ‘‘ They 
do not expect you to pinch and scrape for the 
sake of Keeping up an appearance. And a man 
with a trade at his fingers’ ends earns better 
wages, and is more certain of work, take the 
year round, than a man who depends on a 
situation behind the counter, or at a desk.” 

“ You are quite a little woman of the people, 
Emily.” 

“ Yes, I know it is best to be content.” - 

* Bat a working-man with his rough lan- 
guage and coarse habits—and they nearly all 
drink.” 

“‘Nonsense, Fanny. They are as sober and 
intelligent as their betters—more so, some- 
times. I don’t believe any working-man would 
go to the public-house if he were made com- 
fortable at home. I have heard mother say 
that women don’t munage them well, and I 
believe she is right.” 

Fanny said nothing. She felt that she was 
of different mould from her friend, but did not 
Bay 80. , 

“A man comes home from a hard day’s 
work, and he finds you untidy and out of 
temper,’’ Emily went on. ‘“ You weary him 
with a lot of wretched little complaints about 
domestic matters that have gone wrong in the 
day. You don’t have his tea ready, and the 
children are up untidy and unruly, and you 


expect him to put on a pleasant face and stay 
St home To me it ssems only natural that he 
should want to get out of the way, where he 
can be quiet and comfortable.”’ 

“¢ You are thoroughly an English workman’s 


daughter, Emily, You have a proper sense of 
duty,” said Fanny, with a smile. “ You will 
be a model wife, I should say.” 

“TJ shall try to, if lever marry. If my hus- 
band were a good man I would keep him good ; 
and if he were bad I would try to make him 
better. What can be so miserable to a man as 
a fretful-tempered, sulky face, making troubles 
of every little thing, worrying him about 
trifles, and always complaining? He wants 
cheerfulness at home—quiet and comfort. If 
you give him these, he is glad enough to 


ay. 
my If Fred Crosby only knew,” thought 
Fanny, “here is a treasure for him better than 
old.” 
ee Have you been here long?’ she asked, 
after a pause, during which Emily set her at 
work on a sleeve of a dress she was trimming. 
“About eight months. I was re = 
obtaining such a good situation. I was in the 
workroom first with the rest, till the fore- 
woman left, and Mrs. Clarke put me in her 
pines while she got another. She found that 
answered her purpose quite as well, and so 
she kept me on.” 





“You have very much improved.” 
‘“ How?” 

‘In every way.” 

“T am always trying to improve myself,” 
said Emily, simply, “and I am very happy 
here. My evenings are my own from six till 
half-past nine.” 

“Then you sleep here?” 

“ Yes ; sleep and board and have twelve shil- 
lings a week. I am able to help them at home 
now, thank heaven,’’ said the girl with a grate- 
ful sigh. 

‘‘Have I done well?” pondered Fanny, as 
the simple words of her friend brought a pic- 
ture and a contrast to her mind. ‘ Emily has 
made her parents happy, and they are proud of 
her. Ihave made mine miserable, and they 
are ashamed of me. She is able to help hers; 
I can do nothing for mine.” 

Only that the old hope and the old faith 
came back, Fanny would have taken this 
deeply to heart. She believed that the end 
would be a recompense for all things. The 
pleasant love-dream begun on that fair day at 
Richmond, when they lingered in the park or 
on the river, could not be destined to have 
such asadly passive termination. Thedreamy 
sentiment Percy had talked to her in the 
golden twilight would not die away in neglect 
and indifference. With the return of Percy 
this gloomy time must fade—these long months 


. of suffering be but a memory. 


‘* How do you spend your evenings?” she 
inquired of Emily, 

** Sometimes I sit with Mrs. Clarke—some- 
times I go out.” 

* Alone?” 

‘*No. Agentleman waits for ms nearly every 
evening,” 

“A gentleman! 
now?” 

‘“‘T do not carefor Mr. Palmer,” said Emily ; 
“but one must walk with somebody. It is 
mere amusement. He has no intentions, I 
know.” 

“ And yet you walk with him.” 

‘* He is poor and belongs to a proud family,” 
said Emily. ‘He never offers to take me 
home, and whenever he talks of love or mar- 
riage he brings in more ‘ifs’ and ‘ buts’ than 
Icare for. I could get fond of him if I had 
any faith in him.” 

“ What is he?” 

“A junior clerk in a City bank. He is 
honest enough to tell me that.”’ 

‘*T suppose he thinks himself too good for 
you. ” 

‘* He says he must marry for money.” é 

“And yet he takes up your time,” said 
Fanny. £ Tries to make you love him. You 
must be careful with him, dear.’ 

“T know,” said Emily, lowly, ‘and so I 
am. I donot see him more than I can help. 
I tell him not to come, but he waits for me all 
the same, and when I see him I cannot be 
angry.” f 

“You must spend some of your evenings 
with me, Emily. I don’t live far away—just 
in Pimlico—and youshallseemy baby. I can 
confide in you.” ‘ " 

Emily looked pleased. With the innate 
good taste of a kindly heart she had asked no 
questions, but waited for this confidence to 
come. 

“Tell me what you like, Fanny, and I shall 
believe you.” . 

She looked wistfully at Fanny’s wedding- 
ring, then said,— 

“Some people said you were really mar- 
ried.” 

Fanny bent lower over her work in sad 
silence. Emily interpreted that silence at its 
worst, and did not seek to penétrate the pain- 
ful secret. 

“ How long has he been gone?” she asked. 

“Ten months.” 

“ And how old is baby?” 

“ Four.” 

‘Poor Fanny! A little girl?” 

“No, a boy—little Alfred. Will you come 
home with me this evening, and see him?”’ 


Where is your mechanic 
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“Yes. Then we can have a nice long chat, 
and tell each other everything.” 

Mrs. Clarke came in here, and found the 
two girls working quietly together. She was 
glad to see them on such excellent terms, and 
had no suspicion they had met before. Emily 
was too generous in nature to wish to destroy 
the high impression Mrs. Clarke had formed of 
her friend. 4 

“ How does Mra. Percy work?” the dress- 
maker asked. 

“Very nicely indeed.” 

‘*Are you: agreeable to have her in your 
room ?” 

‘* Quite—tbank you.”’ 

‘*That is right. I thought you would like 
each other, and you require an assistant. If I 
had taken one of the young ladies from the 
room, it would only have created a jealousy 
with the rest, and so it is better for you to 
have a stranger. And you think you will like 
being here? ’”’ 

“T am sure, I shall,” said Fanny, gratefully. 

“ That is right. Miss White will tell me how 
you get on, and we will see what we can do 
by-and-bye.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. PALMER. 


Fanny was glad when six o’clock came. Sh® 
had suffered all the mental torture of a younS 
mother when for the first time away for manV 
hours from her darling. She had eaid, *‘I 
wonder how my baby is?” so frequently a3 
the afternoon wore on, that Emily knew what 
was coming by the sigh that preceded the won- 
dering. 

Miss White had finished her work and 
cleared up by six. She was very orderly and 
methodical, thanks to her experience in City 


work-rooms. Théy had men in the City for | 
taskmasters, and even if the men were not so | 


kind or considerate as they might have been, 
the girls benefited by the discipline; it taught 
them the value of time and punctuality, though 
sometimes the teaching might have been given 
with more kindness and better temper. 

Out of the twelve young ladies in the long 
room three were married, and these hurried 
home to put a trim touch to the housework 
and prepare tea for their respective husbands. 
Then there was the poor creature of whom 
Emily had spoken ro pityingly; then~ the 
two apprentices, the daughters of respectable 
tradesmen, and pat with Mrs. Clarke more to 
keep them out of mischief than from any 
other motive. They were not let ont except 
in charge of the shopwomen, and they had to 
coax and bribe her out of a ramble to them- 
selves. 

The other six young ladies went off in pairs, 
leaving care behind them till the morning, and 
looking out for something to make fun of the 
moment they were outside the door. 


If the gentlemen who passed and tried to 
look killing at them had heard the private 
opinions of these young ladies concerning their 
personal style and beauty, their dignified self- 
satifaction would have sunk considerably. 

They were very happy ; demure as kittens, 
as playful and as full of michief. Their 
opinions on the men had no medium. It was 
either ‘ He’s a darling!” or, ‘Oh, he’s aguy!” 
The only modifications were, “a little bit 
nice,” or “ dreadful.” 

“ Here's one coming,” said one of the girls. 
“ What funny legs he's got. I saw him last 
night. He was in a pie shop, and thought no- 
body was looking. I'll look at bim side- 
ways, and he will think I have fallen in 
love.” 

And she did look at him. The bright eyes 
pierced him for a moment and then dropped. 
The victim was a soldier in the Life Guards, 
really a well-built fellow, except that his lower 
limbs were rather weedy. He turned back, 
sure that he had made a conquest. One of the 
girl's peeped over the other’s shoulder, and the 
hero took that asa sign of encouragement. 
He followed, spoke to them, and was. met by 2 


haughty little stare of surprise, and a peremp 
tory command to go about his business. 

Yet when he strode away, disconcerted, he 
fancied that the girls were laughing:under 
their bonnets—and so they were, 

That was what the girls, one and all, theught 
glorious fun, and it was repeated as often as 
occasion served. Sometimes a separation was 
caused by the mysterious appearance of “a 
friend.” If he was a particular friend, the 
girlssaid ‘ good-bye’ to each other, and@one went 
with him—if it was only a little flirtation, he 
was honoured by the company of two tor- 
menters. They were very generous to one 
anvther, and went shares even in a sweetheart 
- a kindness chiefly agreeable to them- 
seives, 

Somehow they had heard of the “ new hand 
who was in Miss White's room,” and Fanny 
received considerable attention when she went 
out with Emily. Opinions differed consi- 
derably concerning her beauty—good locks, 
rather—no true daughter of Eve ever sees 
more than one beauty in the course of her 
lifetime—her figure, her dregs,.her. walk, 
—the colout of her eyes—the reality of her 
hair—what her complexion was—whether she 
used “ violet’’ or ‘‘ bloom,” &, One girl was 
sure she turned her toes in; another that 
she turned them up when walking; a:third 
didn’t think she had a nice back; a fourth was 
certain she padded, and a fifth found fault 
with Fanny’s pretty nose. There wae not 
much left of Fanny by the time the sixth had 
done with ber. 

Mr. Palmer was waiting for Emily. She 
saw him and named him in a low. tone to 





Fanny, who looked with some interest ata 
| man of whose good intentions she was in 
doubt. 

He was a tolerably handsome fellow, gentle- 
manly, but not a gentleman. There were 
discrepancies in his dress, though -he - 
| sented the latest fashion from head to foot. 
| His manners were good, his voice quiet, and 
| he had evidently studied the play of his eyes 
| by the way he used them when he addressed 
Emily. 

She shook havds with him—drawn towards 
him by @ secret liking that fought with ber 
secret misgiving. His bearing was sufficiently 
respectfal; but Fanny, wiser thau Emily by 
experience, saw the undercurrent of his nature, 
and knew that it was not a good one. 

“IT am going to Pimlico with .my friend,” 
said Emily, “and I did not expect you, this 
evening.” 

“No!” he said, in the voice that he had 
always found tell with simple girls. ‘1 ought 
not to have come; but the Brompton ement 
has sn irresistible fascination for my ot 
I find myself coming here unconsciously.” 

Fanny thought it would be wise of him, and 
good for Emily, if he were to exercise. a little 
more self control. 

“May I walk with you as far?’ he agked, 
speaking to Emily, but questioning Fanny with 
his eyes, “and wait?” 

““T may be a longtime.” 

“ Yes, bot Lam patient.” 

He placed himself between the girls without 
waiting a denial. He bad am assured grace 
that carried him through when less confident 
and better men would have. failed. Emily 
took his left. arm, He offered his right to 
Fanny, and she declined it witha quiet-— 

‘‘ Thanks, I prefer walking alone.” 

The tone, its quiet dignity and. perfeot self- 
possession startled Mr. Palmer into surprise. 
He had not looked at Fanny yet with particular 
attention. Seeing her comefrom Mrs. Clarke's 
establishment with Emily, he inferred that 
she was @ work-room companion; and scarcely 
gave her @ second glance. . 

Now. he looked at her, and was. strack, by 
her beauty. He was impressed by the refined 
instinct that made her walk, and speak, and 
look like a lady. She was supeniog.-to -her 
friend .im personal attractiong;, and. had 
Mr.; Palmer’s regard’ been, worth @ straw, to 
Emily, she would have hed cause to regret the 





meeting. Palmer altered and heightened the 





tone of his conversation for Fanny’s sake. He 
talked at her, when he spoke to Miss White. 

In general he came down to the - level of 
— comprehension. The girl was intelli- 
gent, but she had not had Fanny’s opportuni- 
ties of self-culture. 

Fanny said very little on the way; Wnt the 
little that she dij: made-Mr. Palmer own 
that she was his equal, and more than his 


equal. 

He talked stagey sentimental flattery, tii? 
he saw the contemptuous smileon Fanny’s lips, 
and then he rose to common-sense, and dis- 
cussed omen say ies with rather more than 
average ability. He said good things. second- 
hand, and related little polished. anecdotes 
from the hi class magazines asif the anec- 
dotes were own ; but Fanny, who mixed 
her reading, and read well, found him out, and 

him aware quie'ly that she detected the 


made 
es. 7 

e vanity of the:man was piqued. Maseu- 
line vanity is irritably sensitive. and makes its 
owner painfally concious of unpleasant truths 
in spite of himself. He was considered clevar ; 
but to Fanny, who had known an, Arthur 
Wilson, he was nothing. He was considered 
handsome, but Percy was handsomer, Arthur 
Wilson handsomer still. ‘ 

He left them at the corner of Maple-street. 
Fanny made a decided stand there, and! Palmer 
had no alternative but to lift his bat and 
depart; his last words, spoken in an under- 
tone, were,— 

‘*T shall wait.” 

The two girls went up to Fanny’s rooms. 
Fanny had a latch key, and did not: trouble 
the Naylors: to open the door, When there 
was a knock—and the. knocks were very fre- 
quent indeed—five little Naylors at least ran 
to the passage, one to open the door, and the 
rest to stare with wild hair and smeary-, faces 
at the visitor; their fingers were damp and 
sticky as a rule, and Fanny, careful of her 
dress, avoided the small Naylors. as much as 
possible. 

Polly wasin ® chair by the fire in the front 
room, jogging baby up and down on one knee, 
and chanting a whole series of nursery ballads, 
beginning with “ Little Bo Peep,” ending 
with “‘ Hush a bye baby, on the tree top ;”’ ‘‘ Bo 
Peep” was the favourite.. Polly grew quite 
pathetic over it, and sang it like a psalm. 

The little nurse was faithful to her charge. 
She would not feaye the room for anything. 
They tent her dinner v ,and as she dined 
off thick bread and thin treacle, with baby in 
her lap, baby was much smeared. 

‘*Baby’s bib is very wet,” said Fanny, es 
soon as she could get him from Emily, who 
had cleared off the treacle and kissed every 
atom of his face from chin to forehead, finish- 
ing with two on the top of his head and one 
on the back of his neck. 

“Yes, ma’am,he plunges so. He upset my 
mug of milk-and-water when I was having 
dinner.” 

Kicking over Polly’s milk-and-water  ap- 

ed to be a gratifying a for 
hugged baby rapturously, said— 

« Little darling! Has he been good?” 

ag tr cou Me gm imeem 

Gold was Polly’s superlative standard o 
goodness. Fanny could have told her that 
baby was better than-the world's whole ‘sto: c 
of its yéllow dross. 

Miss White made herself at home. Shepre- 
pared tea while Fauny nursed her infant ; and 
while Emily was busy with the table shé had 
an observant eye on her friend. ‘The young 
mother's brow was quite uncloudedthe tran- 
quil happiness in her-face had no‘titige ef the 
melancholy that must have: been had there 
been; a stain om baby’s birth... , 

‘“‘ | wonder if,they.are really |’’ Hmily.thought, 
half filling the httle brown stone-china/tea- 
yom and putting it-on the hob to draw, ‘I 

believe they are, Fanny could not, he £0 
happy if they were not.” 4 att 
with, het own in- 


he hed to be. satisfied ' ; 
ference, for Fanny said little on that subject. 
They,.sat long.oyer their tea. It mightbave 
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been the most fragrant of the Celestial growth 
or the driest and most flavourless of Pekoe or 
Souchong, for all the attention they gave it. 
The tea grew cold .in its cups, and the two 
girls went on talking and listening alternately, 
they had somuch to-eay. Two years of femi- 
nine history takes a long time in telling. 

Emily had comparatively nothing to tell. 
The romance of life had-fallen to Fanny’s lot, 
and Fanny, truth to eay, felt herself some- 
thing of a heroine now that she had a confi- 
dential listener. She told Emily everything, 
——s and without rererve, always ex- 
cepting her marriage. That was a secret, 
sealed up and put away with the packet that 
held her certificate, and lay in a small box by 
itself in the corner of her heaviest, portman- 
teau. 

And Miss White fell in love with Arthur 
Wilson, as Fanny pictured him. Women have 
an instinctive reverence for true gentlemen. 

‘And yet you left:-him: without letting him 
know where you were going?” said Emily, 
when Fanny finished the Paxton-street: episode. 
“I wonder that you did not worship him with 
your whole heart.” 

“T shall be true to my old love,’’ said Fanny, 
with a smile. “You would not have me give 
up every hope of him?” 

If Miss White had spoken what she felt, that 
question would have been answered in the 
affirmative. As it was she held her peace. 

“ The links of a love:like ours are-too strong 
to be broken by a separation, however long 
that separation may be,” Fanny went on ina 
tone of confidence; and then she added, as 
Emily’s countenance expressed a sortof pitying 
doubt, “ You do not know what affection is. 
Sweetheart love and wife love are so different. 
The father of my little one is no dearer to 
me than I am to him, and he is very dear to 
me.” 

“T daresay they will do their best t> keep 
him away,” said Emily, giving comfort with 
her tongue, though in her heart she felt that 
Fanny’s story was the old story ;“‘ but he will 
come back by-and-by. Men who go away like 
that eannot forget—they must long to return. 
They have the best of intentions, and mean to 
behave well in the end. The thing is, that 
the intentions may weaken when new tempta- 
tions come.” 

“T should not like to be at the mercy of a 
man’s intentions,” thought Fanny. ‘“ That 
would be a very barren trast, even with Percy. 
I can afford to be patient, because I know my 
power.”’ 

* How long have you known Mr. Palmer?” 
she asked, changing the conversation, as it 
began to trench upon the guarded circle of her 
secret. 

* Some few months.” 

“ T should not advise you to walk with him. 
He thinks too much of himself, teo little of 
vou, There is meanness in him—vice in him, 
He looks upen you as a poor, pretty work-girl 
—something to be trified with and cast aside, 
because he is—or thinks he is—a gentle- 
man.” 

There was honest, stinging truth in these 
plain words—a truth that girls frequently see 
and try not to see. Fanny did not encourage 
the affectation that nibbles at the truth, and, 
while perfectly aware of the danger, protests 
that no such danger exists. - 

“There are plenty of men like Mr, Palmer,” 
Fanny went on, ‘“ They have neither soul nor 
conscience in regard to women, whom they 
are pleased to consider their ‘inferiors. They 
ro thoroughly selfish, and as bad as they can 

2.” 


‘* Yes, I know that,’ said Emily, ‘*but I am 
quite safe. Mr. Palmer. has not shown the 
cloven hoof; yet if he ever does, I shall dis- 
card him,” 

“On theiustant?” 

_“ On the instant. I tell you, Fanny, Ikuow 
him. thoroughly,.. I know exactly what he 
thinks.of. me. He.is kind:erzough to amuse 
me, and hiscompany protects me from others 
of his kinds “When I marry, I wil marry a 








working man, an intelligent, honest fellow, 
wko will be fond of me.”’ 

“If Mr, Palmer were to ask you to ba his 
wife?” 

‘“T would refuse bim,” said Emily, without 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘He would think he 
had done me an honour, and he would look 
down upon me from the little height of his 
poor gentility.” 

The good common sense of that reply satis- 
fied Fanny that Emily had nothing to fear from 
Mr. Palmer or herself, 

Time sped rapidly in conversation. Fanuy, 
locking at her watch, found that it was nine 
o’clock, and they did not seem to bave been 
together an hour. Emily departed soon after 
nine. 

Mr. Palmer was patient. He had waited 
three hours and a quarter, drinking an occa- 
sional glass of bitter beer, and smoking some 
cheap cigars. He could watch the door of 
Fanny’s house from the tavern in Maple-street. 
and so he drank his bitter and smoked, 
thinking more of Fanny than of Emily, aud 
wondering whether be had made an impres- 
sion. 

‘‘IT am sorry to have been so.long,” said 
Emily, as be pressed her hand with quiet fer- 
vour ; “I did not think you would wait all this 
time.” 

‘* You see Iam patient. I could noi let you 
go back alone.”’ 

“Itis very kind of you.” 

He smiled. There is little kindness in the 
tirelez:s patience of the hawk when it is fol- 
lowing its prey. 

Fanny took to thinking when Emily was 
gone. The story of those last two years had 
made her recollection vivid. She remembered 
Emily’s words, and sighed involuntarily over 
them. 

‘**T should have worshipped such a man with 
my whole heart,’’ Emily had said, and Fanny 
did not care to express how her own feeling 
for Arthur was akin to the worship Emily 
spoke of. Tae pcor girl longed to return to 
that peaceful, happy home in Paxton-street. 

Mr. Wilson had not forgotten Fanny in her 
absence. He missed the sweet face that had 
grown familiar to him—the quiet voice that 
responded to his spoken thoughts, and always 
responded with the smypathy of one whose 
soul was kindred with his own. 

And Fanny had not forgotten him. He had 
a very tender place in her memories. She 
had often thought of the pleasant evenings in 
Paxton-street, and sometimes she longed for 
the kindly voice and kindly face of Arthur’s 
mother. Often when going from Pimlico to 
Brompton in the morning, and from Brompton 
to Pimlico in the evening, she was deep in 
reverie, and Arthur hada large share of that 
sadly pleasing reverie, It was something to 
be loved by such ® man, even though Fanny 
knew the love was hopeless. 

Arthur met her once. She was returning 
from work, and had taken the Park way for a 
change.- She.had pas:ed the gate by Bucking- 
ham Palace, when a qui¢t footstep quickened 
behind her, and a low, rich voice said— 

“Mrs, Percy. Frances!” 

Fanny was thinking of Arthur Wilson just 
at that moment—and there he was, 


(Zo be continued.) 





One or tur Faxutiy.—When Mile. Rachel 
wasatthe height of her popularity Dr. Veron, 
ex-manager of the opera and author of the 
“Memoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris,” who was 
a frequent visitor at her house, happening one 
day to differ from -her on some matter con- 
nected with the theatre, she flew into a violent 
passion and called him to his face vieitle 
canaille. Next day she had forgotten all about 
it ; but Veron could not:so easily get over the 
obnoxious epithet and told her so. “ Bah!” 
retorted the actress. ‘‘ you ought, on the con- 
trary, to be highly flatiercd at being treated 
like one of. the family !.”’ 


TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


—~>—__—. 


CHAPTER XLI, 
A LIVING TOMB. 

So clearly had the evidence adduced at the 
trial proved Gwendolen Stanhope’s insanity— 
£0 clearly had che herself borne witness to its 
truth, that the evidence of the physiciaus who 
examined her was simply formal, and the hap- 
less prisoner was, in the usual manner, simply 
coudemned to be detained in confinement 
“during Her Majesty's pleasure.” 

But on the very evening cf the day of the 
trial Lochisla had communicated with the 
Home Secretary, requesting that Dr. Brandon 
might, so soon as he and his fellow-physician 
had given their report, he empowered to re- 
move the prisoner to the asylum in which her 
mother was confined. 

It was not likely, under the circumstances, 
that such a request from such a quarter would 
be disregarded; and a reply was prorapily re- 
turned stating that Dr. Brandon would be 
immediately empowered to make the removal, 
subject, of course, to the subsequent approval 
of the prisoner’s relatives, who, it eppeared 
from Lord Lochisla’s letter, were net now in 
a position to take action in the matter. 

Meanwhile Lochicla had telegraphed to 
Louis Stanhope’s steward for instant news of 
his master; and he wrote to Miss Philippa, 
stating the steps he had taken with regard to 
Gwendolen, 

The~reply came back that, immediately on 
reading the account of the trial, Louis Stan- 
hope had fallen into a deadly.swoon, in which 
he still lay. The physician attending bim 
could not yet say what the result might be. 
Mies Philippa was not able to attend to any- 
thing. The steward would send «nother 
message so soon as any change took place 1 
his master’s condition. Miss Philippa was 
deeply grateful to Lord Lochisla, and would 
write to him the moment she was able to do 
so. 
The Earl did not keep from Hyscinth the 
contents of these messages, aud her one wish 
was to go to Louis. 

“When it is possible, my child,” said the 
Earl, gently, “you shall go. I willtake you 
to him; but you cou/d not bear the journey 
yet,” and Hyacinth knew that he was right. 

Madge Adams had immediately left for Stan- 
hope Lea, and a day later Lochisia went to 
Braybrooke, and learned from Dr. Brandon 
that Gwendolen had offered no resistance to 
her removal, and was at the prezent time sunk 
again in apathy. 

He dif not think she would live long, 
for although her frame was robust, the circum- 
stances that had been the immediate cauze of 
developing her latent insanity preyed upon Ler 
mind, 

Her mother’s memory was a blavk, but Dr. 
Brandon did not believe Gwendolen’s would 
ever become £0. 

Happier for her if death came quickly. 

Who could desire long lrfe for oue so awfully 
afflicted ? 

“If you would like to see her,” Dr. Brandon 
added, “she would not now take the least 
notice of you.” 

But the soldier who had faced a hundred 
battles turned white and drew back. 

“T held her in my arms once,” he said, ‘1 
kissed her with a lover’s kiss, I would give 
years of life that I had never seen her with 
Heaven’s doom upon her. How could I wil- 
lingly look on her in her humiliation ?” 





CHAPTER XLH. 
AT REST. 


‘“ He has not, I fear, an hour to Jive.” 

So spoke the physician in attendance on 
Louis Stanhope to Errol Cameron. 

From that deep swoon into which the terribla 
revelation of Gwendolen’s madness had thrown 


him, Louis hal aw:ke only to rave in, wild 





delirium. 
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For days he had hovered between life and 
death, and during that time it was useless for 
any one to see him ; indeed, the excitement of 
meeting Hyacinth or Lochisla would probably 
have been almost instantly fatal, 

So soon, however, 1s Hyacinth was able to 
travel, Lochisla took her to Thorndean. 

She could, of coyrse, remain at Stanhope 
Lea, while he would go to Falcon’s Rest, and 
thus both would be on the spot; for it was 
certain that should the delirium pass death 
would quickly come upon the sufferer. 

Lochisla had sent a telegram to say they 
would arrive that day, for Hyacinth would not 
hear of any delays ia the journey; she was 
strong now, she insisted, and seemed to have a 
kind of presentiment that she should never see 
her cousin again in life if she did not make all 
haste. 

So the transit from Derbyshire into Berk- 
shire was made without any break, and 
Hyacinth would not even stop for ten 
minutes’ rest at the Thorndean station. 

The travellers were driven straight to Stan- 


hope Lea, and the words of the physician, who | 


came down to them at once, were a startling 
confirmation of Hyacinth’s fears. 

‘*‘Is he sensible?” she said, quickly; “‘ may 
we see him?” 

“This morning at five o’clock,” said the 





physician, “the delirium lefthim. Since then 
he has been very calm, but sinking rapidly. | 
He asked for his cousin Hyacinth and Lord | 
Lochisla, and we told him you would come to- 
day. You had better go to him at once—no 
excitement can hurt him now. Nothing can 
save him, and he has no wish to live.” 

Hyacinth flung off her hat and mantle, and 
in silence, deathly white, but very calm, went | 
up with Lochisla to the sick chamber. 

“ He guesses you are here,” said the physician 
in a whisper, “I will wait outside, Miss | 
Philippa Stanhope is lying down for a little 
rest.”’ 

The door opened gently and Madge Adams 
appeared—a quick hand-clasp from each, a 
low spoken, ‘‘ Thank God you sre in time,” 
from the woman, and she gestured to them to 
enter. 

There on the bed, with the grey shadow of 
death on his thin haggard face, lay Louis 
Stanhope; too weak to rise, he could only 
stretch out his hands, while a strange solemn 
joy lighted up his eyes as they rested on 
Hyaciath. The girl sprang to the bedside 
and knelt by him, clasping her arms about | 
him and bending her face to his, in a passion 
of voiceless, tearless grief—grief that could not, 
nay, that would nothope. Louis drew her close 
to him and kissed her tenderly, looking into her 
face with a smile of perfect peace and rest- 
falness. 

“ Do not weep for me, dear, dear Hyacinth,” 
he whispered, faintly. ‘“ You could not wish | 
me to live now. Heaven has been kind to | 
grant my prayer that I might see you pefore 
I died; and him also whom I unwittingly 
wronged, and who I know now to be ten 
thousand times more worthy of you than I 
could have ever been. Where is he?” 

Lochisla had paused near the door. He 
came forward to the dying man’s side, and | 
Louis looked up into the dark, noble face with 
a}l that his feeble strength failed him to utter 
in his yearning eyes. He held out his band, 
and the Earl clasped it in his own, and stooped 
and reverently kissed the livid brow, damp 
with the dews of approaching death. 

Louis smiled, as a child might smile under 
the touch of a mother’s lips. 

‘*T know now,” he said, in low broken whis- 
pers, “‘ how I wronged you. I know that no | 
nobler man ever breathed on God’s earth than 
Errvul Cameron; and you would have spared | 
me who had condemned you. Death would | 
have saved me from the knowledge you would | 
have kept from me; but it was better—better 
to live—for this moment. Oh, forgive—for— 
give the wrong——”’ i 

‘*‘ Louis ! Louis !” said Lochisla, in a choked | 
voice, and he clasped more closely the band he 
bell, “there was no wrong. You could not | 


| from the bedside, awestruck and silent. 


| Hyacinth. 


but condemn me. I have nothing to forgive in 
you, or in anyone.”’ 

Louis looked from the face that bent over 
him to the face resting against him. 

‘*She had faith,” he said, “ but then she 
loved you, and she is like you—too noble for 
most men and women to understand.” 

He was silent a moment or two, then his 
face changed, and he said,— 

“7 am happier to know that Gwendolen 
knew not what she did. It was worse to be- 
lieve her a murderess; and the curse dies with 
me. Itis Heaven’s mercy. Lochisla, she—ie—” 

The Earl answered the question the dying 
man could not complete. 

“She is in Dr. Brandon’s care,” he said, 
gently ; “you will trust her welfare to me, 
Louis?” 

‘To you? Oh, noblest, truest—” He gasped 
for breath, bat ineffable gratitude shone in his 
eyes, on which the last film was gathering. 

Lochisla turned to Madge, and whispered to 
her to fetch Miss Philippa, and she went out 
quickly and noiselessly. 

Lonis had closed his eyes now, and was 
breathing slowly and irregularly, and the Earl 
felt the hand he still held growing colder in 
his clasp. 

‘*‘ Louis,” whispered Hyacinth. 

He smiled a bright, sweet smile, and moved 


| @ little the arm that was round her, so that he 


could softly caress the rich curls, but_his eyes 
remained closed. 

Miss Philippa and Madge came in together, 
the physician following, but Lochisla held up 
a warning hand, aud they paused a few feet 
They 
saw that the end was come. 

Slowly the dying eyes opened and turned to 
He tried to speak, and failing, 
strove again. 

“ When—I am dead—will you—” a pause— 


| * flow—flowers—on my breast? I—I shall 


know.”’ 

“ Yes, Louis.” 

She pressed her warm trembling lips to 
these ashen lips—one parting smile of deep, 
utter peace flickered over them and under the 
closing eyelids ; and gently, tenderly, Hyecinth 
drew away the arm that supported him, and 
laid the head back on the pillow. Louis Stan- 
hope slept. 


- 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
‘* CAMERON’S HYACINTH.”’ 


Wuen the dead man’s will was opened it 
was found that he had left the income of his 
property between Miss Philippa and his sister 
Gwendolen. Gwendolen to have Stanhope Lea, 
with reversion to ‘‘ my dear cousin ” Hyacinth 


| Vernon; and to Hyacinth also was left the 


reversion of the income. 
The circumstances that had occurred since 
the making of that will had, of course, rendered 


| one of its provisions inoperative, but Hyacinth 


waived all claim to Stanhope Lea in favour of 
Miss Philippa while her aunt lived; and Mies 


| Philippa would be happier there, she said, than 


anywhere else. 

She was completely crushed and broken, and 
her old independence and vigour had quite left 
he 


r. 

It was Errolof Lochisla,condemned, despised, 
who—it might well be thought—would never 
set foot within the walls of Stanhope Lea 
again, who arranged everything ; and Hyacinth, 
controlling her own bitter grief, comforted the 
unhappy woman. 

‘I was unjust to you—harsh to you, Hya- 


| cinth,” the said, ‘and you forgive me; and I 


loved my brother’s children sodearly—and one 
is worse tian dead—and one dead, and he is 
happiest—far happier than I.” 

Aye, he was at peace, with the white flowers 


; on his breast, 
*: Weeds be for them that are left behind, 
Aud not for them that fall.” 
It was a quiet faneral in the early morning; 
and hour and day being kept secret the vulgar 
crowd that would have gathered to witness it 





—attracted by the sensational interest that 
attached to all concerned—were deprived of 
their feast of curiosity. 

Only a few relatives and intimate friends 
were present; the latter including, besides 
Lochisla and Hyacinth, Lady Loring, Mrs. 
Sandon, and Herbert Hazlomere. Lady Loring 
wished to take Hyacinth back with her to 
Bramblemere at once ; but as Lochisla re- 
mained at Stanhope Lea for a few days till 
certain business matters were settled, the girl 
shook her head, and thanking her kind hostess, 
appealed to the Earl. 

“Let me remain here,” she said, wist- 
fully. ; 

He understood her—only he could be any 
help to her just now, and he let her have her 
way. 

‘““IT would rather see you weep, heart’s 
dearest,” he said to her that night when he 
was dismissing her toher room, and he looked 
wistfully into the dry; glittering eyes. 

The girl sighed heavily, and leaned her 
head against him. 

“ T cannot weep,’’'she said, wearily’; ‘‘ besides, 
I must bear up for poor Aunt Philippa’s 
sake.”’ 

And grave and tearless she went about the 
house, where only a few short months before 
she had sung her German lieder and French 
chansuns, and Lonis’s bright voice had answered 
her call. And now he was lying still and 
silent, all alone with the flowers on his 
breast. 

But he knew her hand had placed them 
there—he felt her touch—he felt her tears 
fall on his brow, and heard her whispered 
prayer for him. 

Why should we doubt that our dead are 
with us still, and read our hearts in our acts 
and words ? ‘ 


‘Are souls straight:—so happy that, dizzy with 
Heaven, 
They drop earth’s affectiong, conceive not of woe? 
I think not. Themselves were too lately forgiven 
Through raat Love and Sorrow which reconciled so 
The Above and below.” 


Hyacinth remained the guest of Lady Lor- 
ing at that lady’s special request. Lochisla 
would not hear of her remaining at Stanhope 
Lea, knowing the effect the associations would 
have upon her sensitive temperament. 

He himself remained at Bramblemere— 
Lady Loring would not allow him to depart 
—till December, when he was obliged to return 
to Germany. 

“Must you go?” said Lady Loring, looking 
dismayed when he told her. 

“ Dear madame, un officer in the German 
army has not unlimited leave. I can return 
again, but I must e’en go now—that is, in a 
fortnight.” 

* But, Hyacinth, does she know?” 

“Not yet. I have not known it twenty 
minutes myself.” : 

“Shall you take her with you, Lochisla ?” 

The Earl started. . 

“ Mein, nein! so soon? I would not ask it 
—I could not so wound her.” 

“ Always. the same, Lochisla. You never 
think of self. I wonder how many men since 
‘ creation’s dawn’ have been like you?” 

The Earl winced, and turned away to seek 
Hyacinth. viet 

He found her in the library, sitting by the 
fire reading, robed in the deep weeds of 
mourning. : 

She looked up, smiling, as he came in, and 
dropped her boo 

“You have something to tall me, Count 
Errol?” 

“Not pleasant news for either of us,” he 
said, pausing by the mantelpiece, and looking 
down half sadly on her lifted face. “I must 
go back to Berlin in a fortnight’s time.” 

«Oh, Errol!” : 

Her face finshed and grew pale in a breath. 

‘* Ah! well,” said he, gently, “ my leave has 
been already extended, and I need not be away 
very long—no longer than you wish, sweet- 

” 


He held out his hand to her, and she rose up 
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and went to him, and nestled within his 
circling arm, 

“‘ When may I come back for you, Hyacinth ? 
Think not of me, only of your wishes; they 
are—as they have ever been—mine.” 

“What can I answer, Errol, when you will 
breathe no word of your own wish?” 

“That were to reverse the rule, my Hya- 
cinth,” said the Earl, passing his hand softly 
over the golden head. “I would rather wait 
a year for the right to call thee all my own 
than wound thee by asking what thine own 
free will would not have given.” 

Hyacinth was silent for a moment, Then 
she said, in a low tone, ‘‘And if I shall say 
April, will it seem to thee too long?” 

‘“« No, heart’s dearest,” he stooped and kissed 
her; ‘a week, thou knowest, is long without 
thee; but the fulfilling of thy wish will make 
four months short; and, in truth, it is a briefer 
time of waiting.than I had dared to hope.” 

‘*You tempt me,” said the girl, a little 
wickedly, “to say June instead.” 

“ Nay, I have thy promise, and wilt hold to 
it; and it may be, after all, in thine own 
Vienna that I shall claim it.” 

py ae clasped her hands. 

“In Vienna! You do not jest, Errol?” 

‘Not so, my heart, Lady Loring spoke of 
going to Vienna in the spring—that is all.” 

A shade fell on Hyacinth’s brow. 

‘“* Only last April I left Vienna, Errol,” she 
said, slowly, “and next April—one year—one 
little year; and how much has happened in 
it. ” 

“ Aye,” said Lochisla, ‘‘and Jast April me- 
thought I might never hold thee to this heart 

and next April ‘Cameron’s Hyacinth’ 
will be his indeed.” 
+ * s * + 


It was, as Lord Lochisla had predicted, in 
‘ther own” Vienna that Hyacinth Vernon 
became the wife of the famous ‘“ Count 
Cameron.” It was a sight not soon to be 
forgotten, that marriage in St. Stephen's 
grand cathedral; and conspicuous among the 
glittering uniforms was that of a very illus- 
trious personage very near the German throne, 
who, with his wife, came to do honour to the 
wedding of the Earl of Lochisla and “Our 
Hyacinth,” and a goodly company of Count 
Cameron’s own Uhlans were present, and 
many a noble and fairlady; but there was no 
woman so beautiful as the bride, and no man 
so handsome as Errol, Earl of Lochisla, who 
wore his Uhlan uniform, and on his breast— 
glittering with orders—shone conspicuously 
that which the Emperor’s own hand had lately 
placed there—the order rarely bestowed on 
any but crowned heads. Errol of Lochisla 

laid down name and fame and love at the 
feet of honour; and he had gained his reward. 


[THE END.] 








Ir rained the other evening, and there was 
an entertainment. A young gentleman said 
to a young lady, ‘‘ May I have the pleasure of 


a with my umbrella?’ And said 
she, with her round, expressive KA looking 
fall into his, ‘‘ Put up your rag.” e like to 
see young people sociable. 


A wortuy clergymanin the west of Scotland 
was regularly annoyed in the forenoon service 
by a sleepy carrier. In the course of Visiting, 
Saunders was remonstrated with for his 
drowsiness, and pleaded as an excuse hea 
work and porridge for breakfast. His cleri 
guide advised tea, but to this Saunders de- 
murred, as tea “ wouldna lie” on his stomach. 
It med one very warm day that the minis- 
ter felt sorely annoyed at the hearty snore 
of Saunders, who sat in the gallery. Stopping 
— in the middle of his sermon, the 
reverend gentleman, who knew every member 
of his congregation, called. out to John Blunt 
to awaken Saunders. This having been done, 
to the perfect bewilderment of the sleeper, he 
was thus addressed—“ Saunders, this will 
never do. {Ye maun either no’ come to the kirk 
in the forenoon or tak’ a tea breakfast,” 


“IF ONLY.” 


ETRY Ae 


CHAPTER I. 
A DOUBTING BRIDEGROOM. 


“Why cannot he wait till I am ready, how 
tiresome,” exclaimed a girl with a witching 
mignon face, as a bright pink flush mounted 
to her cheeks and brow. 

“Qh! do see him; he will not detain you, 
he says, but a few minutes, there’s a darling,” 
replied one of the maidens, who were assisting 
to robe her. 

This was the bridal morn of Vera Norton, 
and Dame Nature was very lavish with her 
jewels that glorious summer’s morning; they 
lay among the grass, sparkling and gleaming 
in the sunshine; on every shrub and flower 
she had hung her diamonds. 

“If he very mnch wishes it I will see him, 
but—" and she looked down, blushing and 
perplexed, at the loose white robe, and added, 
appealingly, “I have only my dressing-gown, 
and it is not quite the costume to meet him in, 


you know, Hettie.” 
“Oh! that’s no matter! ’ said a chorus of 

fresh young voices. 
Why, in half-an-hour he will be your hus- 


“ 
band, so you are what I call half married 
already,” said the eldest bridesmaid. ‘‘ Besides, 
my aunt, whom I look upon as a perfect oracle, 
pronounces my ball dresses far less respectable 
than my morning robes, fair Vera,” 

A gentle tap at the door, and a soft voice 
says, “ Come in, Frank,” as the troop of damsels 
file out... 

Very lovely she looked in her soft virgin- 
white robes, as she stands looking shyly and be- 
pansy 2 / —e and oven before her — 
groom ; but on glancing shyly up into his face, 
she exclaimed,— 

“Why, Frank, what makes you so pale? 
And why you are not dressed, and I—I am all 
but ready. Speak, dear Frank, are you ill, or 
has something dreadful occurred.” 

He was pale, and a heavy, gloomy frown 
clouded his fine open brow ; he was certainly 
not a very cheerful looking bridegroom. 

Going suddenly up to her, he caught the 
little white hand and held it in an iron grasp, 
and said hoarsely,— 

“Vera, for Heaven’s sake be candid with me ; 
should this marriage take place? Speak before 
it’s too late; mind; in a very few minutes it 
will be irrevocable.’’ 

“ Too late,” she faltered, with trembling lips, 
as she sank on a couch for support. ‘Oh, 
Frank! explain; something Treadfal has 
happened?” 

“T cannot; I have come to you, Vera, to do 
that,” was the bitter reply. 

“T cannot even dream, dearest Frank,’’ she 
said, with wondering tear-bedewed eyes, ‘“‘what 
all this misery means on our bridal-morning.”’ 

‘“‘T simply ask you, Vera, if it would not be 
better for us both to stop this marriage? ’’ 

“Stop our marriage!” and she looked at 
him with amazement, as she stood up before 
him, looking for all the world like a crushed 
lily. All colour had faded from her face and 
even her lips, as she added, “ something has 
happened or you would never pain me like 
this ; for mercy’s sake do not keep me insus- 


“T tell you that nothing has happened,”’ he 





returned. 

‘And yet you ask me to stop our wedding! 
Oh! say it’s some test yon have thought to 
try me with, Say, Frank, thatit’s only a jest!’’ 

‘I regret I cannot, Vera, and I command 
Fe to answer me truly, as you value your 

ature happiness—ought we to become hus- 
band and wife?” . 

In his agitation he almost hurt the little 
hand that lay like a snowflake in his nervous 
clasp, as with anxious eyes he scanned her 
every feature, as if to read her answer in her 
mobile face. 





At length she realized that it was an indig- 


nity cast upon her by the man that her heart 
had chosen for its mate, and whom she had 
loved and trusted beyond all men. 

The fire of indignation shone in her large 
brown eyes, and the warm blood mantled her 
cheeks, as rising proudly, and confronting him, 
she said,— 

‘You say, when I ask you what has happened 
to cause your strange conduct—nothing ; then 
my answer is, let the marriage take place as 
arranged, as it is not very likely I should care 
to be made a laughing-stock among my friends 
and relations.” 

At this moment several impatient taps at 
the door, followed by noisy voices calling upon 
Frank to turn ont or there will be no wedding 
at all, put an end to the interview. 

Opening the door he strode past the merry 
clamorous group, with a look of doubt and 
pain on his handsome face. 

“Why! I declare you look more like Ban- 
quo’s ghost than of a happy bridegroom,” 
exclaimed the saucy Lady Hetty, as he sped 
past them hurriedly to gain his chamber to 
don the customary orthodox suit of black and 
grey, and she adds, “Come, girls, let’s make 
haste with our fairy bride,” saying which 
they all entered the room and found her sit- 
ting quietly down with flushed cheeks and 
gleaming eyes,; lost in bitter questioning 
thought. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, 
Vera? or am I to take your place at the altar 
this morning,” said Lady Hettie merrily, as 
she and her friends hurried about and collected 
the flowers and jewels. 

At last Vera Norton was dressed, and stood 
in the quaint old-fashioned church where she 
had been christened by the same clergyman 
whose hair was white with the snows of many 

a winter. 

The bright rich colours from a window fell 
with soft shades, and shed its glorious tints 
upon the snowy satin robe, the gleaming 
jewels, and the orange flowers which seeme 
to tremble as if swayed by a summer’s breeze, 
but the Brussels lace veil concealed a pale 
tear-stained little face ! 

The service was over, the last blessing had 
been given by her old friend, who had just 
made her a wife; friends crowded round her 
to pour their congratulations upon her—many 
of them with envy at the bottom of their 
hearts at the bright future that lay before the 
bride. 

A timid little hand was placed in the arm ’ 
of her husband as he led her out into the 
brilliant sunshine past the group of friends 
and villagers who strewed flowers in her path 
murthusing blessings upon the head of their 
much-loved favourite. 

Just as Frank Beverley was handing his 
wife into the carriage, dark heavy clouds 
began to gather around, but she heeded no ont- 
ward signs of weather, but sat like a crushed’ 
snowdrop, contemplating the events of tbat 
morning that for months she had been dwell-' 
ing on with sweet rapture. 

“And this is my supposed happiest day of: 
my life,” she thought. 

And he sat moodily saying to himself, — 


and false, and how mad I was to allow thi: 
farce to go on. Great Heavens, women are- 
Satan in disguise, and are sent to allare us to 
perdition.” 

No word was exchanged, and they reached 

Sunnybank, the dear old home of her child- 

hood, and she walked straight up into her 

chamber, where her pent up sorrow burst 

forth in a perfect storm, like the elements that 

were raging now in full force. 

She threw herself on her couch, all crushed, 

heedless of her costly robes, a prey to despair 

and sorrow. But when the paroxysm was 

over, it dawned upon her that she must play 

her part bravely, and when she rejoined her 

newly-wedded husband, and took her place at 

the table, it was with sparkling eyes and a 

fitful, but feverish flow of spirits. 

All the guests, especially the male portion, 

thought she had never looked so lovely, and 











“ How beautiful she is, but how treacherous < 
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warmly. congratulated and envied the happy 
man who had pickedout so great a prize, and 
began to cast about them for a sweet girlish 
face to appropriate for their own particular 
nerty. 

ea Per yon know, od fellow, il’s deuced slow 
work these weddings,” whispered Conyers 
Hamilton to his friend, Lord Hargrave, “ and 
only makesus men feel that it would be a relief 
to kick the lucky fellow, best man and all, 
out ivto the cold, and drive off with the 
bride.”’ 

‘¢ T amof your opinion, my boy, and look upon 
the whole thing as a bore, a confounded 
nuisauce,” replied his lordship, in a languid 
tone. 

“At any rate, there are some pretty girls 
here to help us bear it, old fellow; so here goes 
for a dipin the lottery basket,” said Hamilton, 
laughingly. 

The gathering storm which swept with all 
its violence when Vera and her husband were 
driving from the church, bas entirely subsided, 
and delicate blue and silver clouds have taken 
the place of the dark over-hanglng pall, that 
had overspread the earth but a few short 
hours before. 

The last good-byes had been said,and Vera, 
who was an.orphan, never thought how 
wretched and hopeless she would feel when 
parting from her aunt, who had taken the 
place.of « mother from the time she was two 
years old. 

Right nobly had Mrs. Cleevdon carried out 
the trast committed to her charge. 

Vera was the only child of her youngest 
sister, who married a young ensign for the 
simple reason that he was the one king of her 
heart, the one love of her life, 

Her father thought fit to shut his doors in 
the. face of the effending pair, and also his 
purse-strings; but Julia Cleevdon always 
remained a firm friend to her young sister, and 
enlisted her husband, who was then alive, in 
their cause. 

But trouble came upon the young couple as 
Madras, where Norton was stationed, was 
visited with a malignant low fever, and two 
years after Mrs, Norton became a bride she 
was left a widow, with one weakly child, that 





} 


was fast fading before the widowed mother’s | 


eyes. 


Many were the tears that flowed, which Mrs. 
Cleevdon tried in vain to hide. 

‘* What is this feeling,” she thought, “ that 
has come over me? Surely I have made no 
mistake? Vera loves him, but I can never for- 
get that last cold stony look in her eyes as I 
bid her good-bye; but there, Iam getting ner- 
vous, I suppose; I am not so young as I used 
to be, and all this excitement has fatigued 
me.” 

Mr. and Mrz. Beverley ere sitting in the 
carriage as far apart as the limited space will 
permit; for ten minutes no word has passed 
between them. 

The little head of the bride is slightly bowed 
and her long silken lashes veil her eyes,’ but 
there is a defiant gleam’ in them: when‘ she 
raises their fringe to survey } er ‘hosband, 
which he little dreams can lurk ‘beneath that 
broad clear brow. 

The summer sunshine slants upon his well 
firm-cut mouth and chin, and the fair glisten- 
ing moustache. 

Both his hands are thrust, for the lack of 
better employment, deep down into the pockets 
of his light soammer overcoat. 

“Thank Hegven, we have arrived at the 
station at last,” he exclaimed, impatiently, ‘as 
he handed his bride out of the caeriage. 

At the station everything-was bustle and con- 
fusion, as usual; cabs everywhere, ‘but not one 
disengaged for the weary traveller, as a rule. 

Luggage barrows goring the un tra- 
veller everywhere he tutus, with ‘d ‘*by your 
leave,”’ when the hard- worked porter ‘has, very 
much against ‘“‘your leave,” grazed your 
favourite corn or sbins. 4 

Happy-faced individuals, who stand “with 
their first class ticket, just returning home to 
dine from their offices, leoking ‘with plecid 
satisfied mien eat the poor paterfamiliag who 
has jast returned with his better half-and a 
dozen or so of hopefuls from ‘the seaside,‘ and 
is rushing about frantically for bis ‘lvgeage, 
to hear that it was'‘shunted off with: @ part of 
the train at Meoggerton Junction. 

Atlast they are off, and the train Steams 
out of the station slowly and stately, ‘carrying 
its burden of men and women, each bearing as 
best they may their hidden sorrows’ and-priefs, 

Vera sat silent pretending to read the msga- 
zine she held in her hand, brt she wodtld-lcok 


Fearing that her darling would be, taken | covertly over it to watch her bridegroom's 
from her she started for England as soon as | face, to sigh inwardly at the absence of the 
she had seen the earth closed over her beloved | old love light that she had so often seen, but 


husband, determined to fight even the death 
augel itself for the precious life of his child. 
Grief snd the effects of the Indian climate 


had done its work only too perceptibly on the | 


always fragile, delicate frame of the young 
widow, and she gradually faded from. the 


anxious loving eyes of her sister, who hoped | fast ripening corn, past the old farmsteads’ 
| where the labourers were busy stacking the 


against hops to save her. 

Mrs. Norton lived but four months after her 
husband ; the doctors pronounced her malady 
rapid decline, but a broken heart would have 
been the correct term for it. 

Little Vera improved rapidly in the soft, 
cool breozes of her new home, and became 
very dear to her aunt, who was childless. 


| 
} 





| 


} 


which seemed entirély gome now that he had 
made her his wife. 0 

Many miles had passed, and‘ 'the ‘train 
plunges gaily on through the golden sunshine, 
shaking and swinging as it rushes madly on 
past lovely bits of rural scenery and‘ fields of 


hay, as the sheep and matronly looking cows 
were leisurely grazing and browsing before they 
were housed for the night. 

At length a smile of pleasure lit up his eyes, 
as he surveyed the scene he was being whirled 
so rapidly through, and he thought, “I could 
make myself pretty comfortable if I could 


Her education had been most carefully | only have a cigar, but of course that’s out. of 
studied, and at seventeen she had met Mr. | the question with one’s two hours’ bride, es- 
Drank Beverley, the second son of a good old | pecially as she is determined to keep a stony 


county family, whore father was an old ad- | 


mirer of Mrs. Cleevdon's. 

Frank became passionately enamoured with 
the sweet winning girl from the first moment 
he saw her, and declared his passion, but 
neither his father nor Mrs. Cleevdon ‘would 
consent for the marriage to take place for three 
years, and he was compelled to submit and 
work hard at Cambridge, where he distin- 
guished himself very creditably. 

At this time Mrs, Cleevdon became a widow, 
and Vera and she left the pretty English home 
for abroad, where they remained for over two 
years. 

“ Gool-bye, my dear child, and may you 
prove as great a comfort to your husband as 
you have been to me,” were the last words of 
her aunt as she gave the bride a farewell em- 
brace, before entering the carriage. 


oo 





silence during our journey.” 

“How shame-faced these women are with 
faces and forms of angels,” he still soliloquised, 
‘* what would I not give to blot.out this day from 
my life. Heaven help me, and I love ‘her so 
madly, so hopelessly; but things can’t'go on 
for ever like: this, or I shall’ really lose my 
senses entirely. I must‘spéak.’’ 

‘*We are nearing our destination, Vera, 
very shortly, and the wind is getting chilly, 
you had better let me put that window up,” 
he said gently, bat firmly. ~ © 

‘‘I prefer the evening breeze, thank’ you,” 
she replied icily. 

He rose and took a seat beside her, and be- 
fore she could offer any resistance caught her 
round the waist, and held her firmly drawing 
the lovely piquant face with its ripe lips down 
close to this, 





Her eyes were flashing with anger and 
wounded pride at his cruel conduct and now 
tardy ce, after several hours of their 
wedded life; this was the first caress he had 
tendered, and her heart “is now hardened and 
sore against him. 126 

She straggled to fréé-hersélf from “his em- 
brace, but he held her firther’and tighter as he 


gaid,— ‘ 

“ Vera, T éannot let you go, strike:me if “you 
will, but Kiss you I will this.onceymy own, my 
a - ’ 

ending down he his lips to hers ‘in 
one long; S etamae Kian? 6. 3 

*Release ‘me ‘sir,” eee er 
“even your rights ava husband does not per- 
our wife!” 


yea + = eee 
A frown he tet-go his hold,and resumed 
s , sayi ~~ } j ‘ / 
“You be bo 0 ‘no fear; ‘Vera,’ I skal) not 
offend again.” é 30 
And so they sat, these ‘two, strangély‘silent, 
wedded, but farther apart than even strangers. 





CHAPTER H.: 
"ELS | DETTER. WR TWO SHOULD, BART. 


Vera and ‘her husband were loeated in a 
handsomely-furnished apartment at the ‘Lord 
Warden ” Hotel, Dover; they bad just finéehed 
dinner. *-’ . 

Vera was standing at ‘the open? window, 
watching the ships sailing-majestically on ‘the . 
grand expanse of ocean, aud thinking of 
her ‘dear old home and the'mefry-making that 
was taking place in honourof her nuptials, and 
large tears gathered ‘in: her ‘eyes, bat she 
dashed them away impatiently: hae 

‘‘How handsome he is,” she murmured, 
**but he never loved mé, or He could ever be 
80 cold and heartless-in his manne¥ ‘to the on 
odr journey; some‘other girl has tobbed*me of 
bis beart while I was away with aunty abroad, 
but'he dared not confess it fill to-day; I “see 
through it all now it is't6o late. “He has tiiade 
meé his wife because he was too honourable: to 
break our‘engagementt ; arid this-is the begin- 
ning of that future that I have-tonged ‘so 
ardently for, this: the crowning imess of 
my life ;-and yet there was a look jn ‘his ‘eyes 
as he kissed me to-day in the train that seemed 
like love. Surely he conld not counterfeit that 
tender light which ‘came ‘into’ ‘his ‘éyes-as he 
pressed mé-to- him.” , 

A rosy blash crept-over ‘her chetk at the 
remembrance. 

“T wish Fcould speak:to- him now, ‘or that 
he would come and mé,” and ‘her cheeks 
crimsoned with unbidden bloshes at the sweet 
thought of ‘possible reconcitiation. 

Very sweet she looked’ in ‘her dark brown 
velvet travelling dress;;with its marvel of rich- 
lace frillings, and the little, soft jewelled hands 
looking so-delicate as they played nervously 
with the bouquet which she had brought from 
her home. 

The silence was at last broken’by: -the-en- 
trance of coffee. | ! 

She took her’ place: at the'little tea-table at 
the window. + on 

“ Which will you take Frank, tea-or-coffee? ” 


she asked timidly. josy Baw 

‘He started f his abstraction and said— 
‘* Coffee; Vera, if-you please.” ' + + ~ 

She handed it to‘him, and he thought what 
a sweet home picture his peerless little bride 
made, as the satin a low chair, with a'starry 
Cluster of white blossenvs fastened at ‘her 
threat, ard her little -hands with the dright 
golden citclet on: herldinger that had “been 
es there by’ him but afew short» hours be- 

‘ ni ee gleaming norte oo a 

gracefully wit -cups’ and’ poured cut:the 
coffee frees the handsome ‘silver service. ©: 

“Mera.” ' : 

She started, he spoke'so' suddenly. > © 

“T wish 'to -sp to you; will you listen to 
me for a few’ minutes ?” ul 

She bowed her head im assent, not daring to 
let him see or hearthe joy that would have 
betrayed itself had she replied. + Did 
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‘Vera, dear, let us talk seriously, and as 
friends.” One great throb of joy sent the blood 
coursing through her frame, dyeing her cheeks 
and lighting up her eyes with beauty. 

“T have been thinking over everything, and 
I think it would be better for us both to be 
friends; for this state of things, Vera, between 
us is very strained and’ miserable, and can 


‘Do let me call Mr. Beverley, I am sure 
you are not well, and quite unfit to travel to- 
per He should have more thought; indeed, 
I don’t ‘care if you are angry with me,’’ she 
Continued, ‘‘I will speak my mind. I know 
your aunt would never forgive him if he forces 
you to leave here now.” 








only render us much unhappiness. If we have 


made an error, # mistake, let us make the # 
best of it. Why need we render each otherj 


| era ata 


wretched, We are man and let there b 
peace between us. Do youagree with me, Vera? 
Do answer me,” he added- , 2S se 
Jeant keg oy took aan tie’ 
hands in his, and imprisoned it, tenderly, 
ing seerchingly into her face for Wer answer.. 


The blood f face and left ok 

lees ba sential sda aeseht, “ error L-mistails 

and this is the end of my bright dream: 

Sa give mo. 

, Hoaran give me strength t 

Ww ith anger burning on her facosi 
idenlvan rom: his lc 


scornfully, “Do not Taeuht 

me; it can only make-matters wagee ‘t 

annoy me;-as you ay, we hagemm 
a very sad error, but Lage 

that it shall be: sd, 2 

mean this, Ve 





[nagmoment: mor he nae 0 L 
maith the: gnity ofan outre in. 
. infernal miscH have 1; ’ ne now?” 

he muttered, as he gnawéd fisrecly his tawny 

moustache. ‘What is to ba done? Oh! the< 
enigmas these women are,” and he strode up 

and down the room questioning himself vainly 

—for no solution presented itself to his mind. 

Vera hastened to: her chamber. -where:she . 
found her maid unpacking and arranging the 
numerous little elegant trifles which women 

vthritik somecessary, and men all ‘‘ gimsoracks.’’! 

Brooker was just tacking refractory satin 
bow.on ‘the delicate lace-trimmed night robe 
whewher mistress ‘entered. 

“ Pat everything back in the:portmanteau at 
sonce; Brocker,” exclaimed: Vera ima cold, but 
fixm tone. 

“What miss—I beg your pardon, ma’am:I 
should have said; but haveyou changed your 
mind then, and will cross over to France to- 
night?” (This in # bewildered tone.) : 

‘No; I am not going to Prance,: I have 
changed my mind.” : 

Jane Brooker thought her youngmistress had 
ertainly taken leave of her senses; especially 
as shespoke: in a tone that, during the three 
years she had been her maid, was quite foreign 
‘injits abrupt sharpnes3 and hauteur. 

‘‘What can possess Miss Vera,” she mur- 
maured, “tospeak to me like that, andshe so 
déntle and kind; Well, well, have heard say 
that ladies alter after marriage, bat I never 
couldthink thatthey commenced the first day,” 
as she folded up the blue satin dressing-gown 
and packed it with thedainty little slippers, 
aud teoked the dressing-ease that Mrs, Cleey- 
don had given her niece that morting-away in 
‘theshuge portmanteau with «sigh. 

Vere watched Brooker with a stony vacancy 
in her ¢yes, and ‘saw the trunks locked as ‘one 
would ina J » 3 Barssl 

Hier hands were hot and feverish, ‘her dazed, 
‘brain ‘seemed tied tightly »with :whip-cord, 
which seemed to press the brow and ‘cause the 
eyes to burn like coals of fire, as she prayed,—' 

°*@h | omerciful “Heaven ! re me’ m 
reason!» What sin have I committed that . 
should-suffer thus? ” 

“T have packed everything; dear Miss ‘Vera, 
“Obit pray me; but you: have’ always 







‘been Miss Vera to me, and I ‘cannot.get used |’ 


to ycur new name somehow, ma’am, and I~—” 

“udlways call me Miss Vera, then, it will 
= be any other,” she exclaimed; passion- 
ately. 




























‘«For) ; say nomore. I am not well, but 
Diforbifieyoureven to speak to Mr. Beverley. 
Come. “bw ‘%o me in half-an-hour, I need 


elf on ‘the bed, which, if a 
ot crushed down her love 
sher nuptial couch. 
p d weep over the bitter woe 
; camenupon a young _ like 
oh from a cloudlesssky. 
She presse: Pugetfeverish brow on the pillow 
fimduelief ;ateached so,and she closed her 
fiftto shut ont her grief. 
in her heart gnawing like a 
; asa nothing could satiefy, 
quell it rp stings. 
1 #rank,” she murmured, ‘‘come to 
emme “feel r strong, loving arms 
y, dor, i ,» I need counsel and 
Fleep us‘from drifting apart, perhaps 
Ser 
; e his a ching footsteps.so 
ly that she'cou!d: the pulsations of 
: ich was beating wildly,as if to 
n ome vent. from its 
ish great and power- 
ish is abways ferryiaboes on 
the shores of eternity, passed with 
easured tread along the world’s highway, 
ndstill the love of ‘heart, the man she 
had idolizedjam@-whothad come between her 
“and ‘her ees: but left her, nay, 
sGeserted her wi making an attempt to 
soothe her,.or te -explain away the terrible 
pea which had arisen between 
them. 
‘* How could I lead a loveless life with him,” 
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very caress was given, not from love but duty, 
because he is compelled to make a pretence of 
outward.affection to his wife. Can I bear'this 
galling position, to:live a long dreary life. with 
& man; who perhaps in his heart would wish 
me dead when the chains gelled him. too 
tightly.?,...No, I will give him his freedom: un- 
trammelled with a loveless wife. ‘Fate has de- 
cided we must part, and to-night, If he had one 
spark of love for me he would come and in- 
quire for me; but, no, I see it-all.-but too 
plainly. | He is: only too happy to make a 
barxier so that he need not even keep @ sem- 
»blance of affection towards:me. Let me only 
press: this: thought to uy poor brain ’’—she 
clasped. her forehead tightly with her hands as 
if, to imprint. it in letters of fire—‘it will 
nerve. meto.carryeut my task and live.” 

She rose and laved her face with water, 
and; sat. down to a writing table somewhat 
calmer, and wrote the following :— 

Deas iFrank;—I am leaving you now for 
ever. I-knowall that is passing in your mind, 
and the battle you are fighting your heart ; but 
/L gould not live a loveless: life, so L:go to-night 
out of your life, giving you your freedom back, 
and your name, Don't try to find me, for i 
shall be dead to you for ever.— Vera.” 

As, she} finished the letter, and was placing 
it in an envelope, Brooker knocked timidily at 
the door;and was bade to enter. 

‘upShe Ieoked » perfectly: frightened as she 
iglanced»at her-mistress, and saw the white, 
set expression of agony in that once ‘sweet 
face; 'whose:usual Jook was tliat of fun, merri- 
ment, and dimpled smiles. 

i“.Brooker; come here, I wish to «speak to 

you,” she said in a hollow tone. 

“Oh! Dear Miss Vera, your looks frighten 
»me} and Li thought you were so happy. I know 
something awful has happened. Oh, do let me 
telegraph to:your aunt.” 

“Gease, you worry me; 1 wish to speak 
to you ‘because:you will leave my service to 
night.” > 
v** What have I done ?’’ gasped the terrified 
woman. ‘If I have spoken rudely, pray for- 





shemurmured, incoherently ; ‘‘ to feel.that his, 





give me; I did not mean to offend you, indeed 
I did not.” 

‘* Rest assured, dear Brooker, you have not 
offended me, and I have nothing to forgive ; 
but it is necessary that I should leave this 
place to-night—at once—and I wish you to 
return to my aunt, telling her I am travelling, 
and shall for the future dispense with the 
services of a maid. Sheis very attached to 
you, and will retain you-in her service, for I 
know it was a great sacrifice on her part to let 
you leave her altogether.” 

‘*T cannot leave you, dear Miss Vera, and 
unhappy; do let me implore you not to send me 
away ; you are in some trouble, and I, humble 
as I am, might comfort you a little.” 

* Do you think Iwould part with you if I 
did not see the necessity; do you think me 
heartless ? ” 

“No, no, Miss Vera, but I think you are 
suffering some great wrong, and require a 
friend to be near you, and that your trouble 
has been more than you could bear, and over- 
balanced you like; but there, I cannot express 
exactly what I mean in the proper way.” 

‘*¥ou are a dear, good creature, Brooker, 
and shall never forget you or yopr faitbiul- 
ness, but I must go from here alone.” 

‘Brooker threw herself at the feetof Vera, and 


exclaimed between broken sobs,— 


“Tet me only dare speak to you this once. 
I seeit all now ; you have quarrelled with Mr. 
Beverley. I am many years older than you, 
dear Miss Vera, and now ou forthe sake 
of all you hold dear to see him and make it 
up.’ 

‘I cannot permit you even to talk to me of 
him ; if you do not wish to offend me*you will 
not again,” her mistress replied, coldly. 

“Will you not return with me to your 
aunt?” she continued; pleadingly. 

‘No, teH-her with my love that I will write 
some day.” 

Vera now caught the sad broken-hearted ex- 
pression ‘on the faithful woman’s face, and she 
felt how cruel and hard she had been to this 
one true friend, and folding her arm around 
her neck she drew the»homely gocd-natured 
face to hers, and kissed it tenderly, saying,— 

“Do. not fear, dear Brookér; though my 
heart may be seared; I shall manage to live on 
somehow; buat lam, as you say, passing through 
a fiery ordeal, but it is better tofight with my 
fate now than:later on. Ihave youth, and 
health, and strength; but, oh! was any one 
compelled to bear as I am called uponnow. I 
will write to you, and who knows: you'may yet 
come back to me,” she added, in « soft coaxing 
tone, as you would when, soothing a child in 
pain owgrief. ; 

**I will do anything that will make you 
happy, dear—deari:mistress, and will obey 
you though my heart tells me.not,” and she 
wiped her eyes, and rose, feeling the warm 
loving womanly kisses on her brow—those 
kisses that from that hour made Jane Brooker 
Vera Beverley’s slave. 





CHAPTER. III. 
IN VAIN HE soUGHT BIR. 


Franx was awakened -from his reverie by 
the deep clanging notesof a bell striking the 
hour of ten, and looking round with a start he 
said,— 

“By Jove! time has passed mapidiy, where 
on earth is Vera; how proud she is'and unbend- 
ing. Imustmake itup with the poor little 
darling, whatever her faults have been she is 
my wife. L-will go to her room :and beg»her 
forgiveness. Iam nothing but a brute:to leave 
her alone like this. 

‘But there, a fellow cannot forget,and I 
have loved her so truly, so dearly, and looked 
so longingly forward to this day when ‘she 
should be my veryown. They mayewelbsay 
there’s no true state of happiness:in this world ; 
and yet, somehow, I have never experiensed 


‘that feeling till now that 1 am what they style 


a Benedict. 
“T know what I'll do. I'll-go-andsbave @ 
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[‘‘ STOP OUR MARRIAGE!” AND VERA STOOD UP BEFORE HIM LOOKING FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE A CRUSHED LILY.] 


smoke first and see the evening paper, and 
fortified by a little claret everythiag will come 
right, and I shall be the happiest man in the 
world by this time to-morrow night; these 
little differences always end in a warmer re- 
newal of love.” 

His face beamed with pleasure as he conjured 
up the sweet pouting mouth of his wife being 
held up for a kiss of forgiveness and peace as 
he left the drawing-room for the smoking-room. 
Half-an-hour later Frank entered their sit- 

room expecting to see Vera, and a shade 
of disappointment passed over his face, as he 
saw the little easy chair she had sat in vacant. 

A cold wind was blowing from the sea, and 
the waves plashed against the boats and beach 
with a dull, moaning wail, like a dirge. 

Frank, whistling to assume a'careless manner, 
walked up and knocked at their bridal chamber, 

But no answer was returned; he knocked 
again with the like result, and then tarned 
the handle and walked boldly in. 

There was a dim light in the chamber pro- 
— from two wax candles on a writing 
table. 

He took a hasty survey of the bed; but, no, 
his wife was not there. 

An undefined feeling of some great trouble 
seized his heart, and he called out loudly,— 

“Vera, Vera, whereare you? Speak to me! 
Do not break my heart; cease this foolery !” 

All at once a letter laying on the writing- 
table caught his attention, and, tearing it 
open with trembling fingers, he read his wife’s 
last farewell. 

As he read, his face blanched even to his 
lips, and he reeled and would have fallen had 
he not caught hold of a chair. 

‘*My God!” he cried, as he wiped the cold 
perspiration from his brow, “she has left me 
—my darling, my wife; but I must be up and 
doing. I shall go mad unless I find her.” 

He pulled the bell violently, and said 
hoarsely to the chambermaid who answered 

summons,— 





“Send my wife’s maid to me at once,” 

In a few moments Brooker stood before him 
with tear-stained eyes, and trembling with 
fear and agitation. 

“ Speak, woman; don’t stand there dumb. 
Where’s Mrs. Beverley?” Frank exclaimed, 
beside himself with mad grief. 

‘*IT cannot tell you, sir,” the poor woman 
said, nervously. 

“This is no time for trifling. I am sure 
you are in the confidence of your mistress. 
Mind, I tell you solemnly, if you withhold the 
truth from me now you will commit the greatest 
crime that woman or fiend even conceived,” 

“ Indeed, sir, I can tell you nothing; I only 
know my mistress has ordered me to return to 
Mrs. Cleevdon to-morrow.” 


‘“*My God, woman, and you expect me to 
believe this! I know you are keeping some- 
thing from me, Will nothing touch your 


heart? Do you guess what your silence may 
do—perhaps cause even death ?” 

“I cannot help it, sir; I can only say I know 
nothing.” 

“ May Heaven’s curse fall on you if you have 
deceived me!” said Frank, in a frenzied tone. 

A little satin slipper lay at his feet, which 
had been left by Vera. 

He caught it up and pressed it to his lips 
as ifit were a living thing that could feel and 
reciprocate the caress, while Brooker looked 
on, thinking him bereft of his senses. 

Looking at Brooker with eyes that gleamed 
with incipient madness, he said,— 

“ Leave me, unless you can bring my darling 
back to me; will money tempt you ?” 

‘* [know nothing, sir.” 

“Then go,” he shouted, “If you had the 
least spark of womanly feeling about you, pe 
would have come to me when my wife t 
contemplated leaving the hotel. What could 
her momentary anger be compared to the 
bitter anguish that 1 am suffering now? It was 
cruel, and nothing that you can urge can ever 
exonerate you in my eyes! Go!” 





When she had left he folded the sli ; 
together, and placed it in his et, and then 
putting on his hat rushed out of the hotel, with 
the wind and rain beating into his face, and 
almost blinding him. 

But there was a fiercer conflict going on 
within him—one that vied with any storm 
that ever rolled over the face of nature, leav- 
ing dire despair and destruction in its 

th 


Pe When he reached the station he found the 
doors of communication with the platform 
shut, and heard the shrill scream of the 
whistle usually given before a train leaves. 

He beat his fists wildly against the 
thundering at them so loudly that one of the 
porters opened the door, saying,— 

— are too late, sir; the train is just 
rs) Nad 

Pushing the man aside, he bounded down 
the steps, and reached the platform, as the 
train moved slowly out of the station. 

Ranning by the side of the carriages, he 
peered into the compartments, calling ‘‘ Vera” 
continuously, to the amazement of the 


Pp ers, who caught sight of his white face, 
and wild, ing eyes. 

‘Stand sir,” shouted the guard, but he 
unheeded the ing ; thoroughly reckless of 


danger, as he still called ‘‘ Vera,’ and clung 
to the handle of one of the doors. 
Two porters, seeing his imminent peril, 
but even then 


forcibly removed him, he 
nemehiiaden himself, to go in chase of the 
train 


When the last carriage had gone, they re- 
leased their hold of him} for they could per- 
ceive he had not been drinking, but waslabour 
ing under some strong excitement. 

e stared into vacancy, then clutched at his 
collar to tear it open, to give himself air, for 
he was stifling, and with a hoarse ery for 
‘* Vera,” fell back senseless into the arms of 
one of the men. 

(To be continued.) 
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[WITH HER HANDS CLASPED THE LONELY DESERTED GIRL-WIFE REGISTERED 4 SOLEMN VOW.] 


NOVELETTE) 
HER SOLEMN OATH. 
CHAPTER I. 


A CRUEL POSITION. 


‘IT suppose I may as well go as they have 
asked me, but it’s a dreadful nuisance.” 

The speaker was a singularly handsome 
man of eight or nine and twenty, tall and 
stately, with curling brown hair, eyes of an 
intense dark blue, and refined, clearly cut 
features, his was a very attractive face. No 
wonder that the inhabitants of Templeton wel- 
comed Mr. West very warmly to their midst, 
and deemed themselves fortunate he had 
chosen their pretty village as his head-quarters 
during his sketching tour in Monmouthshire. 

Mr. West was an artist, but—so it had been 
rumoured—by no means dependent upon his 
profession; this fact, joined to his good looks, 
had made more than one matron very hospit- 
ably inclined to him ; little parties were given 
in his honour, excursions planned on purpose 
to show him the lions of the neighbourhood, 
and if there was 4 hidden meaning in all this 
good-will, if more than one mamma believed 
her daugbter just suited for his wife, Kenneth 
never showed that he suspected it, he accep- 
ted the invitations, he made himself universally 
agreeable; but he was quite free from any 
ulterior object in lingering at Templeton. He 
had not the slightest intention of falling in 
love with any of the young ladies whose 
mammas were 60 hind tohim. He had come 
to the village to sketch, and when he had filled 
his portfolio he would probably turn his back 
on it without a regret. 

It was a lovely September day when he 
made the remark with which our story opens, 
and he was engaged to accompany the Drum- 
monds to the ruins of an old castle some 
twenty miles distant. The Drummonds were 
among his most fervent admire1s; their father 





was the village doctor, but their mother was 
very ambitious for her girls, and had quite 
decided that Mr. West had been sent by provi- 
dence specially to marry one of them. 

Kenneth met his hostess and her party at 
the railway station as had been agreed upon. 
The fair sex predominated greatly ; the doctor’s 
patients had been unable to spare him, but his 
assistant, a tall bony young man of Scotch 
extraction, was there to help take care of the 
ladies, who numbered Mrs. Drummond, her 
three grown-up daughters, and two small short- 
frocked damsels, whose governess, a meek, 
depressed-looking girl, was in charge of them. 

at a laughing and talking went on when 

Mr. West appeared. Mrs. Drummond wel- 
comed him with effusion, then she drop 
back that he might pair off with Sybil, her 
eldest hope, whose blue eyes and flaxen hair 
she believed to be his destiny ; Mr. Sawbones, 
the assistant, made himself agreeable to the 
other ladies, and Ella Clifford tried in vain to 
— her charges to something like tranqui- 
ity. 
She was about eighteen, a slight, delicate- 
looking girl, whose sole claim to beauty con- 
sisted in a pair of soft, expressive brown eyes. 
But for these she would have been hopelessly 

lain; as it was,in her shabby brown dress, 
Soe face pale and depressed, her whole manner 
timid and frightened, very few would have 
given her a second glance, 

She was a niece of Dr. Drammond’s first 
wife, and, consequently, neither kith nor kin 
to his second helpmate, who regarded her as a 
burden, and did not think her perpetual 
needlework, her never-ending duties as nursery 
governess and lady’s companion, an equivalent 
for the little attic and gradgingly-bestowed 
board accorded her. 

To Kenneth West their treatment of this 
girl was the greatest blot on the Drummonds’ 
gentility, the one thing which showed their 
pettiness. 

Nothing could have been more auspicious 





than the commencement of the picnic; the 
weather was lovely ; Mr. West devoted himself 
gallantly to Sybil; the ruins were thoroughly 
explored ; they boiled their kettle gipsy fashion 
in the castle yard, and enjoyed their tea all the 


more in eg op 

Everything gone off without a flaw, and 
Mr. Sawbones was industriously packing up 
the china and remains of the provisions, when 
it suddenly occurred to Mrs. Drummond that 
— Cinderella was absent from her rightful 

uties. 

Inquivies were made at once. No one 
seemed very positive of Miss Clifford’s where- 
abouts until Nancy recollected she had seen 
her on the other side of the bridge sketching. 

“Sketching indeed,’’ said the mother, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ why she never had a drawing 
lesson in her life.” 

Mr. Sawbones had now finished packing up, 
and proposed that they should start for the 
station, which was about half an hour’s walk. 

‘*It will never do to miss that train,” he 
reminded them, “for it is the last to-night.” 

“ The last !’’ exclaimed the artist. ‘Do you 
mean there is nothing from here after eight 
o’clock ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

‘“‘ What a stupid place !” 

It was past seven then, the sun was sinking, 
and his last rays bathed the beautiful ruins in 
a kind of ruddy splendour. Kenneth, like a 
true artist, was almost lost in the loveliness 
of the scene, when Sybil’s voice roused him. 

““What is to become of that ne child, 
mamma? We can’t leave her here all night.” 

‘*It would serve her right,” said Mrs. Dram- 
mond, discontentedly; ‘‘but I suppose your 
father would blame us. Nancy, go and find 
your cousin,’and tell herto come back at once.” 

Bat Miss Nancy averred she was tired, and 
showed -—_ intention of screaming if com- 
pelled to do her mother’s errand, and the time 
was passing—there was none to lose. 

“Jf you will tell me in which direction I 
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shalt find Miss Clifford I will go and fetch 
her.” 

Mrs. Drummond did not look best pleased, 
but no one else seemed disposed to go, so, 
planning « good scolding for Ella when she did 
appear, she accepted the artist’s offer. 

Nancy pointed out the way she had seen her 
cousin take, and then, as the others set out for 
the station, Kennéth plunged into the narrow 
footpath which led through the wood to the 
rustic bridge, a strange pity at his heart for 
the neglected girl he had gone to seek. 

He soon found her seated on the trunk of 
a tree, her shabby hat had fallen to the ground, 
and she was sketching with almost everish 


eagerness. So absorbed was she that she 
never heard his footsteps. .Hiewvas close be- 
side-her before she saw 


hima, ‘ 

‘Tam commissioned to-eseartyotutothe rai 
way station, Miss Clifford. "Year amtandihe 
others have gone on.” ‘ 

He had hardly spoken, ys ‘heard a 
low distant, rumbling; then it grey c 
lo .vearer and 

“Tt is thunder,” cried Ella, in . 
ing down behind the fallen tree 


be 
of er ing nae across the sky, ‘Waagugently 


“ + a age is oan dangerous ithen: to-aband 
neat a tree, Weare going to have-e stormyget 
behind me.” 

And a storm they had, seatrific pe 
thunder well spersed with fishes 6 





bave taken the poorgitl 
He wrapped higsown mac 
and did what ‘he could to shiel 
violence of the elements, 

**Tt will soon be over,” he said, cheerfully, 
«* the best of such a storm as this is, it. cannot 
last long; see, it is lighter already.” 

And in less than ten minutes from then the 
sky -had. cleared, the dightning, ceased, and 
only the.drops from thetrees.and the rumbling | 
of the. thunder ata greater distance told of the 
storm that had been, 

“ Now,”’. said Kenneth, ‘(we must make the 
best of our way to the station ; your annt will 
be. anxious about you.” 

‘“« Lhope she will not be angry. 

“ Angry,” and Kenneth a “ It is not 
your fault, child ; you could not foresee|that; a 
storm was coming on. -Ganyou walk a little 
quicker, I begin to feel afraid of losing the 
train. Do youremember at what timeit-left ?”’ 

But Elia had never even heard; the, least 
importent member of the party, it was little 
likely she chould, be included in the discussions 
and consultations of arrangeenens: 

A strange uneasiness hed seized on. Kenneth. 
What if they missed the train, avd it really 
was the last from the little rustic station, in 
what an inconvenient, predicament they would 
find themselves ? : 

‘* Nonsense,” said, the young-man to himself, 
trying to dispel hisfears ;.“ why if worst came 
to worst we could drive, twenty, milesis nothing 
dreadful, and there must’ be. rome sort of con- 
veyance to be had,” 

He said nothing to his’ companion of his 
doubts; if they were uifounded it would be 
eruel to alarm her needlessly, andeed he felt 
she had undergone enough already in | the 
exposure to the storm; the little hand that 
rested on his arm was motienpiess, the small 
feet dragged wearily at: hia: side; his little 
charge was fairly tired out. 

‘“« And no wonder,” thought Keuneth, angrily, 
‘‘they make her do mere work thama nurse 
and lady's maid combined, and never..give her 
a kind word in return. . What (she-atays:for I 
can’t. make out; I should think it- would be 
pleasanter to beg one’s, bread Ahan shave it 
dealt out to one after such a grudging fashion.” 

They bad reached the station at last ; what- 
ever happened, bis suspense would be over in a 
minute. The platform was perfectly dark, and 


from the 













lightning and showers of dren ~ aa 
Ella steed as a creature : 
Kenneth took.one of -her i is, 
about 





there was no trace of a human being about; 
one thing was eviaent, the Drummonds had 
gone ; but still Mr. Sawbones was not infallible, 
there might be another train cut of Harley 
that night. 

He put his trembling charge om one of the 
rustic benches, and went.to unearth one of the 
missing officials ; there was alittle cottage near 
which he took to be the ‘station-master's, and 
in another moment he found, himeelt talking 
to that dignii 

“When's the next train to "Teimpleton ? ” 

_“No more trains outf Harley to-night, 
sir.”’ 

Kenneth could have stamped his foot with 


impatience. vf 
“IT wanted to catch the eight-o’clock ; the | 


en ennai 


pts por pean of inerednla 
ailway may pity you 

train by five minu' b at wheat ib 5 coe . 
being more than an hour late theie faite 
an 
magic. 


shall have to walk on to it.” 
The station-master shook his head. 
““There’s no train on the line ‘from- here to 


Templeton, sir; it’s only &. jecal tine Sara so 


“ appre sao 

“ ave & carriage ‘ 

Not such a thing in the place, sir; you might 
have lies an any other time, ut the 
“ eumre ‘ll eS wanted for the 

"ll have to be starting 


0?” 

taster, philosophi- 
“T-ean't see what Feu can do, sir, but 
y here all night; unless you feel inclined to 
a it. You won’t get any legs but your own 
to take you to Templeton to-night.” 


** How far is it? ”’ 4 


“A matter of twenty miles, and it’s across 
country. I doubt if you "a find your way.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” cried Kenneth, half 
savagely, ‘‘and I have a—a young lady with, 
me.’ 

Then and there he registered a mental vow 
never to go to another picnic party, then and 
there he resolved never again to. volunteer to 
escort a young lady to a railway station, but 
neither .of these resolations, though excellent 
in their way, afford him much jhelp in the 
passing difficulty. 

“A young lady,” repeated the station-master, 
in a tone of great surprise, “ that’s awkward.” 

‘*] suppose-there’s.an, inn here?’ 

“‘ Nothing for three miles.’’ 

‘‘ Kenneth’s despair, grew greater at..each 
ward. , 
‘* What.are-we to. do??’.he asked, at last, 
fairly. driven to) confide his, roubles to. the 
station-master ; ‘‘even if I could ,sit-on the, 
platform all:might, there is the young lady.?” 

“And you are both wet through ee the 

storm, most.likely?”’ 

‘* Yes, drenched to the skin.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, my wife.is no.end of.a :/hand at 
an emergency; you'd better come straight in, 
with me and see if she can make,up,a bed for 

ou.” 

‘+ So that you can give the young lady a room 
I don’t matter. 

The man went back with him tothe plat-| 
form, carrying a lanthorn. 

Ella was still on the seat. where Kenneth had 
left her. 

He went up and; put,one hand on her} 
shoulder. 

“Lam jafraid there is nothing before us: but 
to.spend;themight here, _I—Good heavens!” 
he broke off as the light fell onler face, ‘‘ she 
doesn’t. hear,me, ehe’s fainted.” 

‘s We'd better take her right imdoors, sir,’ 
said the station-master, atlast roused topity. 

He teok the slight burden up in his strong 
arms and bore her to his own door, 

A pretty, bright young woman came to open 
it, and he poe art poe case briefly to her. 

She threw-open the door of their little sit- 


their sympathy for you vanishes: like a 
“Where's the next -station? “I suppose. we | mo 








ting-room where they had been at supper when 
disturbed by Kenneth’s first mumens: with 
many exclamations of pity, she helped her hus- 
oy ao ee poor ved te, on the couch ; then, as 
e gently remov l's 
por ge ae aly nit wet jacket, she 
* You'd better g go your wet things 
too, sir. My husheed- cam Jend you-a suit; 
ee dry, if nothing elge. I’li see to your 


It was only when argayed in the ‘station- 
master’s Sund: ay clothes that Kenneth suc- 
ceeded in making Mr. Johnson understand 

as not his wife and pot his sister, 
in fact, only a ‘tranger, whesniite had met 


















three times at 


life spent 


. Johnson's 

say ccialimieceniie he 

had no idea, judiced 
mind no breath. attach itself to 


either Ella or himself; ee knew that they were 
simply the unfortunate victims of an acci- 
dent; but on the other hand, Mrs. Drummond 
hated her hpehapa’ 8 hapless niece, He had 
seen 6nongh of the family to know that every 
action of Klla’s was harshly judged ; hitherto 
they had affected to think most highly of him- 
self, had courted and flattered him, in every 
possible manner, but yet he could not feel sure 
of their reception of him the next day. 

He did not see Ella until the minute before 
the train started. 

Mrs. Johnson reported she was so tired she 
had betterhave herbreakfast upstairs. Both the 
station-master and his wife refused to receive 
anything for their hospitality, and as: he shook 
hands.with them, Kenneth knew ‘that both 
their thoughts. were busy with what.awaited 
him at Templeton, 

Mr, Johnson put ‘the luckless pair -into the 


|| only first-class carriage on the train, and con- 


siderately locked the.door. “He. felt:some sori 
of discussion must take place. between them, 
and felt it-would be something if they were 


|| free from intruders. 


The two began their journey in a dull, 
oppressive. silence, only when it was about 
half over Kenneth ‘moved a trifle nearer to 
Miss Clifford, and said, kindly,— 

‘I fear you haye had a very trying time.” 

“'Dhey were very:kind to me. Oh! Mr. 
West !”.—her distress tinding words— “‘ what 
will my uncle and aunt say?” 

“ They.can say nothing to you, the fault, if 
any, is mine, and yet I cannot think I. ought 
to have taken you through that storm.” 

—- you know what I have been wishing?” 

oe re) 

“It is very wicked, but I cannot help it. 
Oh! Mr. West, if only the lightning had struck 
me ome night it would have ended all my 


c*Nomsenbe,’ said Kenneth, almost roughly. 
«* What business has a child like you to wish 
for death? You have ali your life before you. 
Perhaps: when you are a middle-aged lady 
and I am a white-haired old man we may meet 
and laugh over our adventures.” 

But she was past comforting, and his light 
tone almost jarred upon her ; she trembled so 
when. they got out at ‘Templeton Station that 
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she’ could hardly wa'k the short distance to the 
doctor’s house. : 

** Would you rather I saw them first?” asked 
Kenneth, gently. ““Would you like to wait 
here while I talk to your unclé? ” 

She murmured, “Yes,” so‘he left her s‘tting 
in the Tittle waiting-room, and went on eilone. 
Tt seemed to him he would have given a year 
from his life to have been spared that meeting 
with the Drammonds; hitherto he had only 
seen the doctor’s wife when she’ was all smiles 
and amiability towards him, he hed a kind of 
instinct she would be very different now. 

Even the parlour-maid seemed impressed 
with his enormities, for she received him with 
anair of chilling dignity, and ushered him 
straight into the doctor’s study. 

He -was teft there alone so long that he 
began to think the husband and wife were 
having a consultation as to how he was'to be 
received. At list’ they both carne in together. 

The interview was very short. Dr, and Mrs. 
Drummond absoltitely refused to recéive Miss 
Clifford bavk agaia ; they coolly washed ‘their 
hands of her, and at the same ‘time politely 
declined the pleasure of Mr. West's society for 
the future. 

No explanations, no entreaties, and for the 
poor girl’s safe Kenneth descended now to 
these, would move'them. If the doctor might 
have relented alone, in his wife's presence he 
was firm ; from that day forward Miss Clifford 
would be a stranger to them. 

‘What is to become of her?” asked Ken- 
neth, bitterly. “What do you expect a child 
like herto do?” 

But they replied that was not their concern. 
She had repaid all their kindness by the 
blackest ingratitude, she had been the malig- 
nant enemy of ‘her cousin Sybil (Kenneth 
understood they meaht she’ had ‘rivalled that 
young lady im his affections), arid they wished 
to have nothing more to do with her. ; 

“At last he saw thi it was seless, that he 
‘was only wasting time and breath. -He went 
to his ‘hotel; tossed his‘ few possessions into a 
portmanteau, and ‘then, hailing a fly, drove 
rapidly back to’ the station; where Ela met 
him With a look of mute despairitig anguish. 

“ Are they very angry?” 

How he broke it to her he tiever knew; per- 
haps her woman’s ihatinet guessed something 
of the truth and so'belpei iim. When he had 
finished, He said, cheerfully,— 

“Wo are fellow-sufferers in disgrace: Atleast 
qos must allow mé'to escort you ‘to other re- 

ations moré libéral-ntinded than'the Drum- 
monds.” 

She'shook her head. 

‘** T have no others,” ; 

‘Priends then—you must have friends.”’ 

““T have not a friend in' the world,” and¢then, 
as though ashamed of her confession, the poor 
girl put her head back ‘on thed!d leathern sofa 
and wept as thongh her heart would break. 





CHAPTER IL 
WIFE. IN NAME. ONLY, 


Kenyeta Wust paced up and down thelittle 
waiting-room with hasty, restless strides ;/ he 
could see but one way out of the difficulty,and 
'that'he was loth’ to adept, for it seamed to him 
that it might blight his “whole life; but he 
came of a noble, pénerdus race) he was: the 
very soul of chivalrous honour. He could not 
leave this helpless girl to the mercy of the cold, 
cruel world, .Ifoneofithem must be sacrificed, 
better that it was he. So he stopped his walk 
abruptly in front of her, and taking her cold 
hand in his; said simply;— 

‘My dear, there is nothiig for'it but for ‘us 
to be merried."' You have no-home, no friends 
to go to.’ I ‘have no ‘relatidns,’” and he: hesi- 
tated, “to whem T could take you. We are 
both the victims of 4 cruel mistake.’ All Lean 
do'for you is to give you ‘niy name, and to do 
my best to makey? happy.” 

The girl raised reyes to -his face. ‘ Their 
expression touche, him ; ‘it whs like the mute, 
imploring gaze of some helpless dumb animal. 








‘*I do not see why I should trouble you,” 

“Tt is no trouble,” he answered, gravely; 
“at least, it is better than the conciousness 
that I have made you homeless. “Ate you 
willing to trust your future in my hands?” 

** Do you really wish to marry me?” 

‘*T want you to be my wife. It is the only 
title that can protect you from tlander.” 

He was the unly person who had ever 
spoken kindly to her; he was noble, chival- 
rous, handsome ; can you judge her harshly if 
she accepted his sacrifice? She put her hand 
in his, and committed her young life to his 
keeping. 

She thought—Heaven help her--pcor girl in 
her innocent unconsciousness, that after the 
ceremony on which he laid such stress, they 
would have a little home together, a home 
where the one study of her life would be to 
please him ; where she would never rest until 
she won his love,and made him: bless’ the 
day that brought them together. “A friend, a 
defender, a companion, a protector, that’ was 
what she éxpected to receive through the 
ceremony. 

Alas ! his meaning was far different. 

He took tickets for London, he placed her 
in the carriage with every care for her !com- 
fort; he bought books for her to read and 
provided fruit, in case she felt thirsty, but he 
never spoke to her. 

He buried himself'in a newspsper, and never 
addressed her until the train slowly steamed 
into Paddington Station. 

‘ Are you very tired?” 

It was half-past six by this time, and she 
had been travelling since early morning, but 
such is the power of excitement, she seemed 
to feel no fatigue, and answered that she was 
not in the least tired; he seemed pleased, and 
directed-the cabman to drive to Westbourtie 
Groye ; they stopped at a large emporium for 
ready-made “¢lothing, and in a few well- 
chosen sentences, Kenneth explained that ‘the 
young lady required a complete outfit’ at 
onee. 

Ella wes taken into some mysterious inner 
room, and felt almost like alay mode}, to many 
garments were tried on ; one busy assistant 
folded and packed as the other directed, and 
in half-an-hour Miss Clifford was bsck at her 
lover’s (?) side in the cab, a substantial ward- 
robe reposing in & neat tin box on the roof of 
the same cab. 

They drove'to' m small hotel near the 
Strand, where Mr. West interviewed the land- 
lady,and confided poor shrinking Ella'to her 
special care. ve 

‘*Won’t you stay ?” pleaded the” girl; wist- 
fully,as he rose to take leave, 

‘‘It is better not. I will come’ and see you 
to-morrow morning, and explain what arrange- 
ments I have made.” 

Every day for nearly a week he eame to see 
her, and took her for a @rive in the almost 
deserted Lendon parks, and, at last; there 
came’a day- when the drive was longer than 
usval; and the carriage stopped before an old 
village church, where @ clergyman ia his 
white surplice stood waiting for them. 

A very short ceremony, barely half-an-hour, 
and they were back again, man and wife. | 

“ The sacrifice is compléte,” mused Ken- 
neth, bitterly. ‘* I have paid dearly enough for 
asummer holiday.” 

‘‘He never kissed me, ho never said:one 
loving word,” thought 'the -poor young bride, 
tearfully. 

They went back to the hotel and dined there. 


When the waiter had withdrawn, Kenneth sat’ 


down opposite his wife, 

“T shall be glad of a little conversation with 
you,” he began, abruptly. “ In the first place, 
where would you like to live?” 

“T do not mind atall,” sheanswered, blush- 
ing; wherever you please.’ t 

**Tt has nothing to do:with me. 
abroad almost immediately.” 

A strange light broke upon her. 

“Do ycu mean I am to ‘live’ anywhere 
alone’? ”’ 

“You are rather too young for that. 


I am going 


I mar. 











ried you that'I might havea right to provide 
you with a home without commentor scandal.” 

** Shall you be gone long?”’ 

“JT do not know; that. has nothing to do 
withit. You shall never be troubled with the 
vows you have taken this'morning. It would 
be folly after such a wedding as ours to expect 
we could live together like other people.” 

“ Would it?” 

“Of course it would; we should end by 
hating each other. Now about your future. 
Perbaps as you are still so young, the ‘best 
thing would be for you to spend two or ‘three 
years at a really good selool.” 

To his surprise she canght at the idea. 

“T should like that very much. I am 50 
stupid,” flushing, * I know so little.” 

‘“‘ There is plenty of time before you. I will 
find a school this afternoon and instal you in 
it'to-morrow. Poor child,” he said, in a gentler 
tone, “ this isa strange-weddiug-day for you.” 

And it never dawned on him that*her heart 
was yearning for a’ word of tenderness, that 
even as he e ‘she ‘was longitig to throw 
herself into his arms and implore: him to try 
to love her just alittle. 

He made his researches in a eo6l, business- 
like manner, and he found a first-rate’ school 
at Richmond, overlooking’ the’ Thames, where 
the number was strictly ‘limited ‘and select. 
He found himself in'a’new dilemma ‘when he 
saw the lady prindipal; he could not 'tell ‘her 
the pupil he cathe about was his wife. He 
mentioned, her as a ‘“‘ yotng Jady left in his 
care,”-and the schoolmistress ‘not unnatarally 
concluded he was her gtardian: 

Kenneth’ went on to say he would place'a 
sum of monéy in the London and County Bank 
on ‘which Miss Stone could draw as she re- 
quired it. “He begged she would spate no ex- 
pense, and that every comfort’‘and luxury 
should be'xccorded Mies Clifford, who was to 
be what is termed’ a'parlour boarder. 

When he saw his wife the’ next day he 
found ‘her ‘sitting by thé fire playing with her 
wedding-ring, which’ was: too large for her 
girlish finger. 

Very simply he told her of thearrangements 
he had made, ‘and ‘hinted gently that as he 
had spoken of ‘her as Miss Clifford ‘the ring 
had better not be worn, 

She listened almost in ‘silence; Kenneth 
thought she barely heeded his words. Pre- 
senthy she asked ,— 

“And you are going abroad ?” 

“To-night, probably. I have notbing ‘to 
detain me after I have escorted: you to-Rich- 
mond.” fn 

So. their parting was in Miss Stone’s stiff 
formal Grawing-room ; the principal, accord- 
ing to ‘custom, retired for a few minutes while 
the adieux were spoken, then Ella gathered all 
her courage, she put one hand timidly on ber 
husband's arm ,— 

“ Shall you write to me?” 

“T think not. I-shall be moving from place 
to plaee, and you see in reality we are almost 
strangews. My letters could giye you but 
little pleasure. I hope you will be well and 
happy, and make great progress in your 
studies.” 

She did not answer him; she could not. 
She felt like the simile in the Bible, she was 
crying ont for bread and he was offering her 
astone. Her poor starved heart yearned for 
one word of tenderness or affection, and he 
was offering her cool, friendly good wishes.” 

“I wonder if I shall ever see you again.”’ 

“Of. course you will,’’.he said, cheerfully. 
“(T) shall look you’ up when I-come back. 
I expect I shall find.you a,grand yourg lady 
by ‘that time, intensely clever, and versed in 
all theologies, Good-bye, child; if anything 
goes wrong with you, or you want anything I 
can do for you, be-sure and write, Miss Stone 
knows where letters will find me.” 

And with a careless handshake he wes gone, 
and the poor child fiang herself on her knees 
and burst into a fit of sobbing. 

She had married him and he cared nothing 
for her—less than nothing; for all time they 
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two would be bound to each other, and already 
the tie shackled him. 

With her hands clasped, her beautiful eyes 
raised to Heaven, the lonely deserted girl- 
wife registered a solemn oath—her whole life, 
her talents, her struggles, should be devoted 
to one sacred aim, winning her husband's 
love; until she had done that she would bear 
up, no matter what trials came ; she would go 
through any suffering, bear any humiliation, 
so that in the end she might feel his arms 
round her and lay her lips to his. . . and 
then she tarned to see Miss Stone waiting to 
conduct her to the schoolroom. 


CHAPTER IIL 
AT VERNON CASTLE, 


An old country seat somewhere in the heart 
of Blankshire, a beautiful mansion standing 
in picturesque grounds, such was the ancestral 
home of the Vernons, a family who had received 
their patent of nobility from the conqueror of 
Agincourt, and traced their ancestors back to 
the Norman invasion. 

The Countess sat in her boudoir on a bleak 
December day, talking to her only daughter, 
the Lady Muriel West. 

“ Kenneth‘is coming to-day!” 

‘* Yes, what a time he has been away; it 
must be six months since he went off on that 
sketching tour, and we have heard hardly any- 
thing of him since.” 

Lady Vernon sighed, she loved her daughter 
dearly, yet her affection for Muriel was as 
nothing to her tenderness for her — son. 

“Do you think Beatrice had anything to do 
with it?” she asked, almost sadly. ‘‘ Bee is 
very bright and loveable, I always fancied 
Kenneth cared for her.” 

The door opened and a girl entered, a girl 
dressed in ruby satin, trimmed with soft filmy 
lace ; she knelt down by Lady Vernon’s sofa. 

*‘ Confess that I am charming, aunty.’’ 

Aunty smiled, she really could not help it. 

‘Is that in honour of Kenneth?” 

“ Certainly not, in honour of Christmas Eve, 
if you like. I shouldn’t think of dressing for 
Kenneth ; to begin with, it would be lost on him ; 
he has no eye for dress, and in the second 
place I am seriously displeased with him.” 

** How has he offended you?” 

“ He went away for one month, and has been 
gone six, then he takes to aes letters, and 
you and Muriel look so dull in consequence, I 
expect to see you pine away before my eyes ; 
as though that was not enough he chooses to 
come home on Christmas Eve, and makes 
dinner two hours later in consequence,” 

But petulantly as the beauty spoke she 
accorded her cousin a warm welcome, in- 
different as she had professed herself; her dark 
eyes wandered to his face more than once 
during the long stately banquet. The Earl 

ced at the young couple with fond affection; 

e loved them both, and for years it had been 

@ recognized wish that Kenneth should espouse 
his beautiful cousin. 

** Ken, I want you.” 

The young Viscount had been at home 
nearly a week, the settled gravity was on his 
brow, the strange worn look yet on his face, 
but Beatrice Leigh had over him a power no 
other creatare possessed, he never thought of 
refusing her imperative summons. 

“ What is it, Bee?” 


“Come and sit in the winter garden, I want | q 


to talk to you.” 

But when he came and they were sitting 
side by side, Bee’s words suddenly failed her. 
Kenneth had to ask again,— 

“ Promise not to be vexed, I am going to tell 
you a great piece of news, and it’s a great 
secret,” 

‘IT am never vexed at anything you do. You 
may reply upon my discretion; wild horses 
shouldn’t draw your secret from me when 
once I know what it is,” 

‘I am going to be married.” 

He knew in his inmost heart the news could 
not affect his own future, that never could he 





offer to this beautiful girl his hand; but such 

is human nature, he felt vexed and disap- 

potted then his better self triumphed, and 
e said,— 

“That is greatnews. May Iask whom I am 
to congratulate, Bee ?” 

* Me, to be sure.” 

* But who else?” 

“Sir Hugh Ainslie Oh, Ken, we have 
wanted you to come home s0; everything has 
gone wrong—your father won’t hear of it, 
and your mother never invites Hugh here; 
we hardly ever see each other.” 

aor dreadful! But what am I to do for 
you ” 

“ Pacify the authorities.” 

“TI always fancied Ainslie cared for you, 
though he kept his secret well concealed.” 

“It was my wretched money,” faltered Bee, 
blushing ; ‘‘just as though that made any 
difference.” 

“ Well, I'll speak to the pater; Ainslie’s a 
good fellow, Bee. If you must take to your- 
self a husband, I don’t know that you could 
have done better.” 

* And you don’t mind?” entreatingly ; “‘ you 
always used to call me your little wife, Ken, 
and uncle and aunt took it up seriously ; that’s 
why they are so cross about Hugh ; but that 
was only a joke, wasn’t it, Ken?” 

A great pain seized him; she was so beau- 
tiful, so winning, and from ber babyhood he 
had been first to her—he had never pictured 
his life without Beatrice at his side. 

Well, he agreed, since for all time a barrier 
reigned between them, it was well she had 
given her affections to another, and that 
other a good and true man; he would be the 
only one to suffer. 

It seemed to him (Ken) that love and mar- 
riage went all wrong, and was part of one 

d mistake. 

“‘I will see my father this afternoon and ride 
over to call on Ainslie. You must have a 
speedy wedding, Bee, if you want my com- 
pany, for I shall go abroad again early in Feb- 
ruary.” 

“ Why 2” 

“‘T hate England! ” 

* You didn’t used to.” 

“ Times have changed.” 

“ Ken, is there anything the matter? Do 
you know you are ely altered ; you sit 
sometimes for‘an hour together without speak- 
ing. I begin tothink you must have some 
secret trouble.” 

He sighed. 

“ What is it, Ken?” 

* You could not lighten it, Bee.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Troubles are best not spoken of.” 

‘* They are half-conquered when we confide 
them to other people ; tell it me.” 

“ Tcannot.” 

‘¢ Surely you can trust me 2?” 

Her bright face was softened to a strange 
sweet gravity, she put one hand tenderly on 
his shoulder, as his sister might have done. 

“T have made a great mistake, Bee. . . . 
Never mention it to anyone, I have sacrificed 
all to a fancied code of honour, a bare chimera. 
I did not count the cost before, and now the 
sacrifice is almost more than I can bear.” 

No idea of his real meaning came to Bee, 
she understood only that he was introuble, and 
she longed tocomfort him. 

“ Things will right themselves some 
ve 
He shook his head. 

“You are much too desponding. Oh, Ken! 
I wish you would marry some one very, very 
nice. Iam quite sure you would be happy 
then, in spite of your troubles, whatever they 
are. ” 


‘* T shall never marry, Bee.” 

“You must,” she cried, triumphantly. 
“ Think of the title; you are the last of your 
line ; if you die unmarried, the race of Vernons 
will be extinct.” 

“Whatacalamity!” . 

“It is one I shall do my best to arrest. I 
have a tolerable idea of your tastes, and as 





soon as I amsettled in town, and Hugh and I 
are steady enough to give parties I shall never 
rest until I find someone just made for you, 
then I shall send for you, and you couldn’t be 
so ungrateful as not to come.” 

_ Kenneth spoke to his father that afternoon, 
it was as he thought, the Earl and Countess had 
only received Sir Hugh Ainslie coldly for their 
son’s sake, 

“Tt is all your fault, Kenneth,” cried Lord 
Vernon. ‘‘ You should have proposed to Bee 
sooner; she is one-and-twenty now, and you 
rol blame her if she thinks it time she had a 
over.” 

‘*So she has chosen such a true one as Hugh 
Ainslie, I don’t mind.” 

The Earl looked keenly at his son. 

‘ ¥ a you are not going to wear the wil- 
ow ” 

“What do you mean?” 

Ph don’t wish yourself in Ainslie’s 
p ” 

‘*T had no intention whatever of proposing 
to}Bee, I am unfeignedly glad she has chosen 
such a man as Sir Hugh.” 

‘* Well, it’s very odd.” 

“What, father, that I_don’t envy another 
man his plighted wife?”’ 

“No; that you could live in the same house 
with Beatrice for years and not love her, Ken ; 
is there anyone else?” 

For an instant Kenneth hesitated, then he 
said, slowly,— 

‘*T have never seen a woman I preferred to 
my.cousin. I do not hope to do so.” 

**I wish you would marry, Kenneth; Iam 
getting an old man, I should like to see you 
settled before I die.” 

“You will live a good many years yet, I 
trust, father, and Iam too fond of a roving 
life to settle down yet awhile. I mean to go 
to America as soon as this business of Bee’s is 
settled.’’ 

And he was as good as his word, for while 
Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie were yet in the 
earliest stage of their honeymoon, Viscount 
West bade adieu to his 8 and sister and 
sailed for the new world, frankly saying he 
had no idea how long it would be before he 
returned to England. 

He bad one rather hard battle with himself 
before he’sailed ; something told him he ought 
to go and see the poor young creature whom 
he had sworn to love and cherish till his life’s 
end, yet who lived aj from him, not'bearing 
his name, not wearing even his ring on her 
finger; but he had a horror of scenes; he 
argued it would only upset Ella in her new 
abode, and disturb her progress if he paid her 
a visit. 

“It is ridiculous thinking of her as my 
wife,” he said to himself. ‘I married herthat 
I might provide for her, and she accepted me 
because she was homeless. Bee herself could 
not find much element for romance in such a 
union. Dear little Bee, when she talked of 
my future so hopefully, she little knew the 
wreck I had made of it, how through - own 
act and deed my home must ever be a lonely 
one, how I have shut myself out for all time 
from a wife’s love and children’s caresses. Oh, 
it was a mad thing to go masquerading to 
Templeton as an artist, but the crowning mad- 
nees of all was persuading that r child to 
marry me. It may have given her 4 home, 
but it has blighted my whole life.”’ 





CHAP TER IV. 
AT A PARTY OF PLEASURE. 


Tae London season had come and gone 
three times since Lady Beatrice Leigh entered 
the honourable state of matrimony, and she 
was ing the early autumn at her hus- 
band’s pretty estate, Normanburst, which was 
barely two miles from Vernon Castle. 

September had come, but the days retained 
@ summer warmth, and Lady Beatrice wore 
the prettiest of white costumes, trimmed with 
her favourite earnation ribbons. Opposite her 
on a garden chair sat her favourite friend, a 
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girl, who looked some years younger than her- 
self, and whose sweet face, graceful manners 
and winning ways had combined to make her 
the darling of the season just over. 

Mabel Clive was the niece and heiress of 
General Clive, a distinguished officer who had 
returned from India a year or two before. He 
and his adopted daughter had made a tour of 
Europe, and then settled down in a charming 
villa in Mayfair, but just now the villa was un- 
occupied, for the general was visiting some old 
friends at Bath, and Mabel had come for a 
long stay with the Ainslies. 

Looking at her companion as she eat in the 
sweet September sunshine, Bee decided that 
she was the very girl to make Kenneth West 
supremely happy. She had never forgotten 
her cousin; she had seen very little of him 
since her marriage, for in the three and a half 
years he had barely spent a month in England. 
His kind old father was dead now, and the 
Countess had retired with Muriel to the Dower 
House. 

Vernon Castle, swept and garnished, was 
ready for its mistress, only Kenneth seemed 
too busy travelling in Africa to think about 
finding a young lady to fill that post. 

Miss Clive would do admirably, decided Bee. 
She was a slight, delicate-looking girl, with 
Jarge velvety brown eyes, a clear wild rose 
bloom, a mass of soft silky hair, and the 
sweetest smile that ever tormented the heart 
of man. 

A great many people had fallen captive to 
that smile in the last six months, the most 
eligible men of the day had proposed to the 
general’s niece, and been declined. Mab was 
not cold or proud. She received all the atten- 
tions offered her with charming grace, but she 
never let one of her suitors see that he was 
more to her than the rest. No man who went 
away rejected could plead that he ever had any 
encouragement. 

‘*Do you never mean to marry, Mab?” 
asked Lady Ainslie, suddenly. 

“TI think not,’ returned Miss Clive, de- 
murely, 

“You think not! Mab, what shocking 
heresy. From the beauty of the day you can't 
want to be an old maid.” 

* No.” and Mab played with a diamond ring 
on her finger, ‘‘ but I am very happy as I am.” 

“TI have a charming plan !”’ 

‘* You are so fond of plans, dear,” objected 
her friend a little. ‘I have known you just 
two years, and Iam sure you have had fifty 
plans.” 

** Listen, Mab. I think it would be charm- 
ing if you would marry mycousin. He is just 
like you, never means to marry anyone; but I 
am quite sure you would suit him.” 

“Bat I don’t want to suit him, Bee; uncle 
and I are very happy as we are.” 

‘*How dull you must have been when the 
general was in India, Mab.” 

“ Yes,” quietly. 

‘I sappose you did nothing but wish§for 
him to come back,” 

“I did not even know he was there.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“ Does it sound so odd? I was brought up 
almost entirely by some relations of my father. 
Uncle Clive is my mother’s only brother. He 
met me in the street one day, and was so struck 
by my resemblance to his sister that he stopped 
me and asked my name. He took me to Paris 
that very night, and I have been like his own 
child ever since.” 

‘* Really, it sounds just like a chapter out of 
a novel. What a romantic story, dear !” 

“ You will never tell it to anyone,” pleaded 
Mab. “ Uncle wouldn't like it known, only we 
are such friends, Bee, I don’t mind what I tell 
you. All the happiness of my life has come to 
me through my uncle; you can’t wonder Iam 
in no hurry to leave him.” 

‘* Well, if ever Kenneth comes home I shall 
introduce him to you, and see if he caa induce 
you to change your mind,”’ 

_ particularly detest the name of Ken- 
neth.’ 
“Why? I think it is so pretty.” 








‘‘It bas unpleasant associations for me.”’ 

* Well, I have never known any Kenneth ex- 
cept my cousin, and he was always dearer to 
me than anyone, except Hugh. Every one 
thought we should be married, but we were 
too much brother and sister to become any- 
thing else.” 

“And where is this paragon?” 

‘In Africa just now. He is always roaming 
about; even before he came into the title he 
used to go on long sketching tours for months 
together. I don’t suppose there is a picturesque 
village in England he has not visited. He 
used to pat up at the rustic inn like any 
strolling painter, and call himself Mr. West.” 

“Why should he change his name?” 

“He didn’t, he only dropped his title; Vis- 
count West would have attracted too much at- 
tention. I will show you his photograph some 
day ; he is a handsome fellow.” 

“Tall or short?” Showing for her unusual 
interest. 

“Very tall, with curly hair and dark blue 
eyes.” 

“T never trust men with blue eyes.” 

“‘ Wait till you see Ken.” 

A servant came ont then to tell her ladyship 
that visitors were in the drawing-room. 

Mab excused herself from accompanying her 
hostess, and sat on in the pleasant garden. She 
grew tired of her solitude soon, and, crossing 
the grounds, she went inte the park thinking 
to meet the shooting party returning home- 
wards. 

Normanhurst was a very flourishing estate 
now, owing to its master’s wealthy bride. Sir 
Hugh entertained his guests right royally, and 
people were always pleased to come, for it was 
the pleasantest house in the country at which 
to visit. 

Screening her brow with one hand she 
looked down the broad walk, but saw nothing 
but a solitary pedestrian coming along amid a 
cloud of dust. 

Mab lingered to discover who it was. She 
was on the best terms with every one at 
Normanhurst, and she decidedly preferred a 
companion in her walk back to the house. 

She stood leaning against a tree, her pale 
blue dress and broad brimmed hat giving her 
an appearance of extreme youth, a pretty 
picture to any weary eye, and the new comer, 
although his breast was steeled against woman- 
hood of all ages. confessed as much. He stood 
still at the point where the four roads diverged, 
not knowing which to take. if 

Mabel Clive saw then that it was a stranger 
whom she had never met at Lady Ainslie’s 
before. One vivid crimson blush dyed her 
cheeks, perhaps at his assurance, as with a 
courtly bow he asked her to direct him to the 
house. 

“ You follow this winding path and keep to 
the right, then if you cross the pleasure grounds 
you will be at the garden entrance.” 

He expressed his thanks. 

‘‘ Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie are here, I be- 
lieve ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, they came a month ago.” 

He paused, Mab paused too, then she said 
simply,— 

“T am going back to the house, Perhaps I 
had better show you the way.” 

“ Thank you; I have not been here since Sir 
Hugh’s marriage, and I find many altera- 
tions.” 

** Possibly.” 

He tried one or two subjects but with little 
success. The girl barely hid her indifference. 
He felt piqued, he was not used to such treat- 
ment from women, who had spoilt him with 
their favour ; there was something quite new 
to him in his present companion’s manner. 
He found himself watching her very narrowly, 
once or twice; then she said, suddenly,— 

“Thereds Lady Ainslie,’ and without an- 
other word she left him to greet his hostess, 
and entered the house. 

‘** Kenneth !” 

“ Bee!” 

There were tears in her eyes, his voice shook ; 
they had been very near to each other, and this 





was their first meeting after years. Bee sccn 
recovered herself. 

“You were the last person I expected to 
see. But I am delighted, and so will Hugh 
be. It is very good of youto come to us first.” 

‘I have only been in England a week. My 
mother and Muriel are at Baden; I stopped 
there on my way to England.” 

‘* And you have come alone, Ken ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ he said, gravely, “ alone.’ 

“TI believe I am glad of it; for I ehall at 
once set to work to provide you with a 
countess.”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘* Nonsense, she is in the house; what did 
you do to her to frighten her away?” 

‘*T never frightened anyone.” 

‘*Mab was standing at your side when 
first caught sight of you; then she vavished.”’ 

**Oh, was that ‘Mab?’”’ 

‘*‘ Mabel Clive, my dearest friend.” 

‘¢ She is very pretty,”’ absently. 

‘‘She is more than that—she is cherming,” 
said Bee, firmly ; ‘I am quite sure you will 
think so.’ 

And so the Earl of Vernon became a guest 
in the house of his first love. 

Beatrice and her husband received him 
warmly ; the guests—many of whom were old 
friends—greeted him with friendly welcome ; 
but he had a strange sense of self-reproach as 
he listened to their expressions of goodwill. 
It seemed to him that he was acting a part 
—that he was deceiving one and all; he was 
not what they believed him, the free unfettered 
young nobleman, but a disappointed, saddened 
man, who in a moment of rashness had given 
his name, and bound himself for all time to a 
half-educated country girl, about as polished 
and refined, it seemed to him, as his cousin’s 
waiting-maid, 

He had heard nothing of Ella all these 


years. 

The sum of money left at the bankers would 
have been ample enough for an even longer 
period. 

He had never written to inquire whether 
it had been drawn upon—he had never com- 
municated with Miss Stone as to his ward; 
each time he had been in England he had in- 
tended to call, but some strange disinclination 
held him back, 

He fancied he felt his bitter mistake less at 
a distance; that the sight of Ella would but 
augment his disappoinment and increase his 
regrets. 

She was his wedded wife; he had sworn to 
love and cherish her, but he deemed he had 
fulfilled his obligations by providing Ella with 
a homes It never dawned on him that duty 
required something more. 

He came to Normanburst, meaning to stay 
a week ; a2 month passed, and he still remained 
his cousin’s guest, 

The pleasant country house was more like 
home to him than the grand old castle which 
awaited its master. 

He had nothing particular to hurry him 
away; he said to himself at the beginning of 
each week that he must go, but its close found 
him still there, a favoured and favourite guest, 
popular with all about him, young and old, 
it seemed to him, except the girl Beatrice 
had called her special friend, the pretty, dainty 
maiden he had first seen leaning against one 
of the stately trees, Mabel Clive. 

He never quite knew what strange attraction 
Mabel’s face held for him. For him all 
thought of love or marriage were fruitless. 
He could never now think of giving his name 
to any woman, and yet Bee's few chance 
words haunted him. 

He found his eyes perpetually wandering to 
the gracefal girl whom Bee had declared just 
suited to be Countess of Vernon. She never 
heeded him—she never seemed to see that his 
glance followed her every movement; that his 
— voice changed as he addressed her. 

enneth thought he had guarded his secret 
ween be but watchful eyes were upon him. 
Before he had been @ fortnight at Norman- 
hurst, Bee Ainslie was triumphing over the 
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success of her prediction and bets were openly 
exchanged in the smoking-room as to the Karl's 
chance of winning General Clive’s niece, 

They saw a great deal of each other these 
two whom everyone had decided would go 
through the world so admirably together; they 
were paired off on all occasions; it was Ken- 
neth’s task to take Mab into dinner, to be her 
partner at lawn-tennis and billiards. He 
never paid her a compliment, he never spoke 
a vartte her the whole might not have heard, 
and yet he was madly, hopelessly in love with 
her, and yet he had a dall miserable certainty 
that when this visit was over and they two 
drifted apart his life conld never be quite the 
same again, never again, 

He was an English earl, the last of along 
line of titled ancestry, he possessed an almost 
princely home, a grand house im London, and 
an income counted by itstensof thousands; he 
had health and strength, a long life probably 
stretched out before him, and his fature was 
laid waste, his whole life madedesolate by that 
one mistake of four years before. 

“What are you thinking of so gloomily ?” 

The questioner was Mabel Clive; she came 
through the hall dressed in her warm driving- 
costume of purple velvet trimmed with silver 
fox, and found the Earl leaning moodily against 
the wall, one hand: resting on his gun, for he 
was but just retarned from shooting. 

“I hardly know,” retarned Lord Vernon, 
slowly. “I believe I wasthinking life was not 
worth much.” 

“ What a dreadfally morbid sentiment.” 

“You always laughat me,” he said, reproach- 
fally. ‘ Miss Clive, are you quite beartless?”’ 
and then he stopped abruptly, feeling he had 
no right to say auwy more, or, indeed,.as much, 

‘* Yes,” answered Mabel ; “ utterly and en- 
tirely ; it’s astonishing, Lord Veruon, how very 
well I get on without that encumbrance,” 

“Perhaps you have given it away to some 
Incky man,’ he hazarded. 

“I made up my mind before I came out 
that I would dispense with a heart; it’s 
quite remarkable how easy it is when you 
t 0 

Y You seem to find itso.” 

“Tam very happy,” she said, lightly. 

“ But you might be happier,” eagerly. 

“Such a suggestion comes well from you 
after your late fit of despondency. . Well, my 
lord, pray what’ method have you thought of 
for increasing my felicity?” 

She stood close to him, the firelight falling 
upon her bright hair and sweet, upturned face ; 
they were quit alone, almost everyone else 
had gone to dinner; her cold, repellant manner 
had flown, she was indescribably sweet and 
winning; it came to poor Kenneth like a rush 
of mingled joy and pain that had he only been 
free to ask for her love he should not have had 
to ask in vain. 

“Well,” she said, simply ; “I tell you I am 
happy, and you assert philosophically I might 
bs happier. I have a natural thirst for infor- 
mation, L want to know how.”’ 

He looked straight into her eyes. 

‘*No one is really happy without love.” 

He expected some cutting rejoinder, but-to 
his. surprise none came, the beautiful eyes 
drooped beneath his gaze ; for just an instant 
she stood there motionless at his side, then she 
sped away: 

He never forgot her that evening ; she looked 
like some fair vision of the night in her-soft 
white drapery, a little knot of men gathered 
round ber in the drawing-room after dinner ; 
but Kenneth made no attempt to joir them, he 
stood apart gloomy and in silence. Lady 
Ainslie came up to him in laughing reproof. 

- oe you quarrelled with Mab?” 

sé o,”’ ‘ 

‘* You have quite deserted her.” 

He muttered something. about a pack -of 
simpletons. : 

‘You are not very polite to my guests,” said 
Bee, with charming good humonr, “ but I will 
forgive you since you baive fallen im so entirely 
with my plans, Ken,”’ putting one wh'te hand 
on his shoulder; “ confessthe truth, yon area 





hopeless victim to the little god’s archery, and 
what is more you have taken the disease very 
badly indeed.” 

** Do you set up for an authority, Bea?” 

‘*Perhaps. Seriously, Ken, I have some- 
thing to'ask you: you know you have planned 
a shooting party on your grounds next week ; 
well, I want to drive over the same day, and 
have a sort of picnic at the castle, I was 
always a favourite with Mrs. Ball. I am quite 
sure she will pardon the irruption of six or 
seven hungry people if you will.” 

“I shall be delighted. May I cry off the 
shooting party to play the bost, Bee?” 

“Certainly not, we shall bave plenty to do 
in looking over the house and pictures. Mab 
is an artist born, she will glory in the castle 
picture gallery.” 

An insane longing came over the Earl that 
Mab’s own picture might hang there some day 
as Lady Vernon, but-he said nothing, only 
promised to write to his housekeeper. 

“ We are all going to Vernon next Tuesday,” 
announced Bee, coming intc Mabel’s room, as 
the maid was brushing out her long soft hair. 

** What for?” 

‘** To see the house and pictures.” Then as 
the maid discreetly retired, Bee bent over and 
kissed her favourite, “It is my own old home, 
you kuow, dear, you can’t think how glad I am 
it is to be yours.” 

** But it isn’t, dear.” 

** Have you refused Kenneth?” 

“Bee!” indignantly. 

“ Well, have you?” m4 

“He has never given me the opportunity.” 

“You are the most extraordinary couple I 
ever heard of in my life.’’ 

“You have said as much as that before.” 

“Well, you have been together a whole 
month, Anyone can ses Kenneth is head over 
heels in love with you.” 

‘Is he, really,’’ asked Mab, quickly. < Bea- 
trice, to be serious for ouce, do you think really 
that your cousin cares for me—like that?” 

‘‘T am certain of it; you must be blind if 
you can’t see it. Ken is hopelessly in love— 
and, Mab, I think even you are not quite heart- 
whole. J have been very good-to you both. I 
have given you dozens: of opportunities; why 
don’t you settle something? ”’ 

‘“« Settle what? ’’ 

“Everything. I should cay Ken has had 
time enough to make twenty proposals.” 

“ One would be quite enough.” 

“Well, things must come to a crisis soon; 
the day at Vernon will decide matter:.”’ 

“‘ Must I really go?” i 

‘Ofcourse you must. What onearth would 
people think if you refused? Besides, it’s a 
lovely place; I could quite understand any 
girl marrying Ken only to be mistress of Ver- 
non Castle.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Mab, simply, ‘To me 
he seems made to be loved for himself alone— 
a king among men if only he were not so hard 
and cold.’’ 

“Hard and cold!” cried Lady Ainslie, 
throwing up her hands, “‘what next? My 
dear, if you would give Ken one grain of en- 
a mae you would find him anything but 
co ag ‘ 

The day fixed for the picnic came at last, 
as bright an:autumnal morning as the heart 
of sportsman or excursionist could desire. The 
party all assembled in the large hall; guns, 
keepers, dogs, all the necessities of the sport 
were to be found on the Earl’s estate; the'car- 
riages would convey everyone'to T'angley Wood. 
There the ladies would drive on to the castle, 
and the gentlemen commence their sport. 

“ Bee, I want you.” 

The summons came from Lady Ainslie’s 
lord and master. He drew her into a small 
study opening off the-hall. 

“My dear, I wish you’d entice young 
Houghton to join your picnic; he can’t refuse 
if you ask him.” ; 

‘** Whatever for?” 

‘“‘He has about as much idea of shooting as 
your son and heir upstairs. Here.I go in 
mortal fear of an accident, thongh my keepers 





are tolerably up to his stupidity. Bot what 
it will be at Tangley I can’t make-out.” 

Bee smiled. 

“Tl do my best, but he’s as obstirate as a 
mule; a he’s er sulky just now. 
I sometimes fancy he’ has posed to Mab 
and been refused.’’ itt 

Sir Hugh laughed. 

“* Whenever Miss Clive is engaged to anyone, 
Bee, you will lose the great occupation of your 
life; you are more match-making than any 
manceuvring mother.” 

They went down the terrace steps in the 
highest spirits, but in the first wagonette were, 
of course, Lady Ainslie and Miss Clive; and it 
occurred to the former that her task would be 
like trying to convey two wild hearts- peace- 
fully in one carriage, when she saw Lord 
Vernon and Sir James Houghton seat: them- 
telves opposite to her. SirJames was Mab's 
devoted suitor; before the arrival of the Earl 
he had been regarded as likely tosucceed, there 
was, therefore, bitter warfare between Kenneth 
and himself. The looks they exchanged were 
black as night, and Lady Ainslie wished re- 
gretfully she could exchange one of them for 
the amiable girl, or sedate elderly gentleman 
on the box seat, that being im ticable she 
resigned herself to the inevitable with as 
much hopefulness as she could manage. 

At first it was a very silent party; Mab 
seemed resolved to contribute nothing to the 
conversation, the gentlemen did nothing but 
stare at her, and Bee chattered desperately on 
about the scenery, the weather, etcetera. feel- 
ing, in spite of her good nature, as if she 
could have shaken each one of the three 
soundly for giving her such a tedious drive. 

At last Lord Vernon roused himself to 
say,— 

“T hope you will find everything prepared ; 
lunch ‘will be in the white dining-room, urless 
you care to come and have it with us;.we shall 
meet at Tangley Wood by two.” 

Now was Bee's opportunity for heeding her 
husband’s wishes, and she seized it boldly. 

‘¢ Thanks, Ken, everything is sure to be de- 
lightful. Tl see how we feel as regards our 
out door lunch ; what a party of desolate women 
we shall be! Sir James,” brightly,.‘‘ you have 
never seen tlie castle, couldn’t you spare a day 
from shooting to be our gallant squire?” 

‘‘T should be delighted,” said. Honghton, 
quickly ; but the Earl was not going to leave a 
clear coast for his rivad. 

“In that case, Beatrice, I will'cry off too. I 
can leave you in all confidence to play bostess 
of my home to ladies, but if I am to be the hon- 
oured by a first visit from Sir James I must 
come home to receive him.’ 

Blank silence, each busy with their own 
reflections. Sir James decided it would not be 
worth staying if the Earl was to be there too; 
the Earl savagely determined that his rival 
should not wander through the deserted rooms 
of the castle with Mabel Clive at his side ; 
clearly if one remained both would do so, and 
this Mab herself resolved to-put a stop to. 

“T am quite sure we don’t want anyone, 
Bee,” she said, quickly. “It would never do 
to take Lord Vernon from the shooting party, 
who are as much his guests. as we are.” 

** But I am prefectly free, Miss Clive,” mur- 
roured Sir James—'* to accompany you to 
the world’s end,if you wish it,” 

“J don’t thank you,” said Mab, brightly. 
“You had better be thinking of those birds’ 
wings you promised me. Remember 1. am not 
to. be put off with what you beg, borrow, or 
steal, they must be your own sLot.” 

After this, of course, it was useless to try 
and detain Sir James; in spite of one or two 
attempts from Lady Ainslie he left them at 
Tangley Wood, and the ladies drove on alone, 
a pleasant party of six or sevens ! 

Bee was that happy creature} a.woman free 
from nerves. She had done her best: to second 
her husband's wishes, but baying failed she 
never thought of making herself: miserable 
because she had not succeeded, 


Sir James had shot at Normanhurst every, 
day for a week,he could surely manage this 
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extra sport without shooting himselfor any 
other animal of the human species. 

So Bee gave herself up to the happiness of 
the hour. She wandered through the deserted 
rooms, and pointed out.their beauties to her 
friends ; she showed Mab the picture gallery, 
and whispered some pretty speech about the 
time when her portrait would hang side by 
side with those of the Ladies Vernon; and 
then finding it was barely one o’cleck it was 
put to the vote and unanimously agreed that 
they should drive to Tangley Wood, and eat 
their lunch out of doors in company with the 
gentlemen instead of in the white dining-room 
with only the portraits of departed Vernons 
for their companions. 

Another hour and the party were scattered 
on the soft grass near the entrance to the 
wood, partaking cheerfully of the good things 
provided for them. 

It was one of the merriest luncheon parties 
ever known, only. one thing. surprised people, 
Sir James Houghton, usually a very good 
friend indeed to such things as raised pie and 
Médoc, had not:put in an appearance. 

“He is hunting for my wings,” put in Mab, 
arcbly, as they rose from their impromptu re- 
past. ‘‘ Poor fellow, I never meant him to lose 
his lunch in getting them for me.” 

‘Would you value them so much?” asked 
Lord Vernon, at her elbow. 

They were standing a little apart from the 
others, and insensibly she moved to walk to- 
wards the wood, thus increasing the distance 

rshe answered him. 

‘*T love all pretty things.” 

“That remark applies to the birds, I suppose. 
Houghton would hardly come under such a 
category.” (He had red hair, watery blue eyes, 
and freckles.) 

Mab laughed, she really could not help’ it, 
though she felt extremely indignant, 

“I meant the birds.” 

“And you could value them for his:‘sake?”’ 

“Possibly, he is one of my friends !.”” 

“You have a great many friends,” 

“Yes, don’t look so cross because I say I 
love pretty things. If you knew how few had 
blessed my childhood you would understand 
the intense appreciation I have for them now.” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken of 
her past life. Kenneth looked up quickly. 

** T always connect you in my mind with joy 
and sunshine. I always supposed you had 
never known ® sorrow.” 

“ And yet when my uncle was in India, and 
I was a little lonely orphan here, many and 
many & time I have sobbed myself to sleep, 
not caring whether I ever woke or not.” 

“Mab!” 

“ It is quite true,” turning an April face to 
him. “I don’t mind thinking of if all now I 
am happy, but at the time it was bad enough.” 

** You were at school ?” 

‘“* No,” she said, simply, ‘not at echool.” 

“What do you think of Vernon Castle?” 

‘* It is so beautiful that I wonder you can be 
content to leave it to servants and caretakers 
from one year’s end to another.” 

“Do you think it looks homelike?... Mab, 
could you have ever felt at home in it?” 

His love was in his eyes as he looked at her,’ 
her own drooped as she answered,— 

‘“* Noistranger could do that.” 

She affected to take the question to apply to 
her as she was then—Mabel’Clive. She would 
not see the other hidden meaning, 

‘*My home is widely different,” she went on. 
an Uncle aod be in London, not merely for 

e season, but always. Isn’t it ad 
unfashionable thing 4 do?” orgy: 

‘It is very comfortable... . , And General 
= - anes now.2” 

“Oh, no; he is at Bath; he has been there 
nearly six weeks. I am expecting to hear eve: 
day: He talks of coming cheney s x 

* And then?” 

‘* And then,” speaking bravely, albeita little 
tremble in ‘her voice, ** then this pleasant visit 
must come to a close, Uncle could not do 
without meiatihome.” | 
Shei had barely finished speaking when the 








report of a gun fell on their ears. They could 
not see the shooter, but he must have been at 
no great distance, for they could see the 
smoke which followed the discharge, then the 
ball whizzed past, left Kenneth uninjured, but 
wishing from his heart it had struck him down 
instead of its chosen prey. Mabel Clive fell at 
his feet, and to his horror he saw the crimson 
life blood flowing from a wound in her side. 
* . * 7 


There are some moments in a man’s life 
which stand out distantly in his memory until 
life itself is over; such were these. 

For one instant Kenneth stood paralyzed 
with agony, then he raised his precious burden 
in his arms, and began to walk with it back to 
the spot where they had lunched. 

Asin a dream he saw the white startled 
faces; as in a dream he heard Sir James 
Houghton’s bitter self-reproaches at his luck- 
less aim. 

He realized nothing clearly until Beatrice 
decided that Mabel must be taken back to 
Normaphurst; the castle might have been 
nearer, but medical aid would be prompter 
at Lady Ainslie’s, and there would be better 
nursing and attention at her command than in 
Lord Vernon’s splendid desolate home. 

Lady Ainslie entered the wagonette,and they 
laid that still white form at her side, its head 
pillowed on her lap; not till then did she notice 
the agony on her cousin’s face. 

‘* If you were to ride on, Kenneth, you might 
get Dr. Bolton there as soon as we are,” 

He wanted no second bidding; he was off, 
spurring the fleetest horse to be found in the 
castle stables. 

Meanwhile, the others did their best to con- 
sole Sir James, whose grief and remorse were 
almost beyond expression; he must have sunk 
into helpless. emotion but for the wise sugges- 
tion of Sir Hugh Ainslie. 

‘“‘ Look here, Houghton, however matters go 
with that poor girl, ours will be a dull house 
for weeks to come; many of our guests, most in 
fact, were due’ in your house later on; if they 
were to go back with you to-night do you think 
it would give your mother a panic? I don’t 
want to be inhospitable, but I know Norman- 
kurst will be a dreary place for days to come.” 

The suggestion was caught at; the ladies re- 
signed themselves to leave all their packing to 
their maids; the gentlemen decided their men 
were to be trasted. 

One or two would gladly have stayed at Nor- 
manhurst and shared the Ainslies’ anxiety, 
but afterall Mab was not as dear to them as to 
Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie, so they were easily 
persuaded to agree. 

When Lord Vernon, after hours of hard 
riding, got back, he found a clear house, and 
Hugh Ainslie waiting in the hall to conduct 
the doctor to the door of the room, where his 
wife had already installed herself as chief 
nurse. 





CHAPTER V. 
A BRAVE RESOLVE. 


Lorp Vernon never quite knew how long he 
waited in the library while the doctor was up- 
stairs with his patient; minutes and hours 
seemed to him to have trebled in their length 
since the moment when his darling was 
strickened down in the pride of her youth and 
beauty. 

“T am so-h now,” she had said, poor 
child, little knowing.of the danger approach- 
in 


* 


fg. 
Kenneth could hardly have told what he 
most hoped or feared. If he had ever doubted 
the state of his own heart, to-day’s accident 
had taught him to doubt no longer. 

For him the world held but one woman, and 
that was Mabel Clive; ’twixt him and her 
agreat gulf yawned. 

Would it not be easier to lose her now, to 
see her go down alove into the valley of the 
shadow of Death than to ‘watch her recovery, 
and then in after years be compelled: to ‘wit- 
ness‘lrer- marriage with another man ? 





The minutes went on, and still the Earl 
paced upand down with hurried uneasy strides. 
Did he think of another September day four 
years before, when he had paced a far different 
room with just such strides ? 

Hardly; he had no thoughts now to give to 
his folly of long ago—he had no thought, no 
fear, no hope, save for Mabel. 

Sir Hugh came in presently, calm and 
grave, yet with a sadness on his face which 
told he was not indifferent to the fair girl 
whom his wife loved as a sister. 

“ You had better come and take some din- 
ner, Kenneth; you are doing yourself no good 
here.” 

He had known Kenneth all his life. He 
could never quite forget how Ken had smoothed 
matters for him and Bee with the old Karl ; 
but he had generally regarded his wife’s cousin 
as a calm, easy going man of no extreme feel- 
ing. He saw his mistake now. 

The Earl looked as if he had been ili for 
weeks; the thick veins stood out like cords 
upon his forehead, his eyes were bloodshot, 
and his hands trembled like an old man’s. 

“Indeed you had better come,” persuaded 
Sir Hugh. 

“I cannot. Leave me, Ainslie, I am no fit 
company for anyone to-night.” ; 

A sound fell on their ears like the opening 
of advor. Kenneth looked up eagerly. 

“It is only one of the servants, The 
doctor won’t be leaving yet.” 

“ He has been here two hours.” 

“Which shows he thinks there is hope. 
Doctors do not waste two hours over a hope- 
less case.” 

‘¢ Did he really say there was hope?” 

‘* He has not said anything yet. I am wait- 
ing to hear his report before I telegraph to the 
general. Poor old man! it will half kill him 
if things go badly with Mab; she was the 
apple of his eye.” 

“ Small wonder!” 

“ And you mean to rob him of her ; well, 
Ken, I have guessed as much for some time 
now.” 

Kenneth said nothing, he only directed his 
eyes to the door. 

‘* Someone is coming.” 

It was Lady Ainslie. 


‘‘ There is hope yet,’’she said in her calm , 


tone, which seemed to carry a portion of her 
own deep thankfulness in its every sound. 
“She has opened her eyes, and spoken 
once.” 

‘‘Thank God!’ said Kenneth solemnly, and 
then the husband and wife went away to- 
gether, feeling that gladness such as his needed 
no witnesses. 7 

Batin spite of that first hopeful verdict, the 
anxiety was by no means over, Mab’s state 
was so precarious that for days no fresh face 
was allowed in the room. 

General Egerton’ was peremptorily forsworn 
by the doctors tocome to his.niece ; they would 
not even let him stay at Normanhurst for fear 
his presence in the house might become known 
to her, and prove an exciting object ; some in- 
jury tothe head had been sustained in the 
fall, and Dr. Bolton andthe physician sum- 
moned:from Blankton feared that brain fever 
would intervene. 

And it did, 7 

There came a time when the light of reason 
died out of those beautiful eyes; when the soft 
hair was.cut quite short, because Mab com- 
plained that her head was so hot, and when 
nurses and devoted friends kept their anxious 
watch by her bed, expecting each hour to be 
her. last. co 

The doctor told Lady Ainslie that some 
heavy anxietyjor perplexity must have troubled 
her for months; the injury to her head had 
only developed the mischief already there, some 
secret care must have disturbed Miss: Clive’s 
peace for alengtime. The wound in the side 
was healing fast, if they could but conquer the 
one fever — — sapping her young life, 
all mi i: be we. 

Let me What tronble could have 
worried Mab, the brightest happiestnature she 
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had ever met? Could she have cared for Lord 
Vernon more than she suspected, and have 
sorrowed over his tardiness as a lover ? 

Lady Ainsle began to think so, when in the 
raving of delirium Mab would call on Kenneth 
to come to her, would plead with him not to 
be angry with her, not to look so stern; she 
could not go to sleep while he looked like 
that, and she was«tired,oh,so very tired; she 
must rest soon, she wanted rest sco much. . . 

Lady Ainslie listened till she could bear it 
no longer ; then she went in search of Ken- 
neth. 

She found himin thelibrary; he was gene- 
rally to be found there now, waiting for news 
of Mab. ; 

She went up to him and took his hand. 

** Ken, we have been friendsa long time, we 
are just like brother and sister, you would speak 
to me as easily as to Muriel?” 

** More so.” 

‘*Then answer me one question. But for 
this accident should you have proposed to 
Mabel Clive. . I will tell you my reason 
for asking you afterwards, you will forgive me 
then?” 

“I forgive you now. . I love Mabel 
as my own life, Beatrice; Heaven knows I 
would give life itself to make her happy.” 

‘**I think that less than that would make 
her happy. Kenneth, she loves you; she is 
distracting herself by some fancy you are 
angry with her. I know I am proposing the 
most unheard of thing, but in a case of life and 
death one forgets conventionalities: I want 
you to come with me to Mab’s room.” 

“To say farewell,” and the strong man’s 
voice shook ; “is it as bad as that? ” 

“To say nothing of the kind, to tell her your 
happiness depends upon her, and she must get 
wall Sex your sake,” 

**T cannot!” 

‘* Don’t you understand it may be the crisis 
in her illness ; she has taken up this miserable 
fancy, and it is destroying all chance of her 
recovery. Ken, you must come.” 

He buried his face in his hands. 

“Tf only she had never seeM my face! If 
only I had died before I came here! ”’ 

*“ Kenneth!” said Bee, fairly frightened, 
‘*you are terrifying me, what do you mean ?” 

‘* Have you never guessed my secret ?” 

** Never.” 

“Did you not wonder, seeing how I wor- 
shipped Mabel, guessing how I loved her, did 
it never strike you as odd I did not ask her to 
be my wife?” 

‘* Often, I thought you were afraid of risking 
all, and so you waited.” 

“I waited. Oh! Beatrice, I have no right 
to speak of love or marriage to any woman. 
i was married more than four years ago!” 

“ Kenneth!” 

Indignation, pity, grief, dismay, were all in- 
termingled in that one word. 

** How could you do it, how could you deceive 
me so! You knew I meant Mab to love you. 
Oh, Kenneth, how could you do it !—you have 
wrecked her life.” 

_ And Beatrice burst into a fit of bitter weep- 
ing. 

By-and-by when she grew calmer, Kenneth 

poured out his miserable story, he kept back 
—— he made no attempt to defend him- 
self. 
“ You began well,” said Bee, simply; “ you 
sacrificed yourself nobly for that poor girl ; up 
to your wedding-day I see nothing to blame; 
but oh, Kenneth, your wholelife since has been 
one mistake. There was no one in the world 
to blame you, you had doting parents who 
thought alf you did perfection. How could 
you hide your secret from them, and so cruelly 
desert your wife!” 

“T was not cruel to her, Bee, I found her as 
{ thought a happy home,” 

“ Happy !” repeated Bee, scornfully. “It 
she had a particle of pride the life you chose 
for her must have been torture ; if you resolved 
on leaving her you ought to have acknowledged 
your wedding, andconfided her to your mother's 
care in your 





“She was a half educated country girl, she 
had no idea beyond a little village.” 

“ You married her, and it was your duty to 
care for her; she might have become a sweet 
gentle wife, you might have had a happy home. 
Look at what you have done, you are miserable 
yourself, your poor wife must .be doubly so, 
and you have blighted my darling’s life.” 

Late some evenings after, as Sir Hugh and 
Kenneth sat over the library fire, the baronet 
said, simply,— 

“ Beatrice wanted me to tell you that Miss 
Clive is so much better ; we hope she will be 
able to come downstairs next week.” 

a guessed Bee had told her husband 


“And you want me gone; I understand, 
Ainslie, I will pack up to-morrow. I can 
never thank you enough for all your hospitality. 
T can never forget these weeks.” 

“T hope we shall see you here again,” said 
Haugh. ‘ Mabel will be leaving us in another 
fortnight, any time after that Bee will be 
pleased to welcome you—and your wife. It 
must come sooner or later,” he continued. 

‘“T am sure your own sense of right will 
tell you so, you cannot leave the Countess of 
Vernon at school like a half grown child, 
Kenneth ; I fear you won’t like my saying so, 
but there is nothing for you but to make the 
best of your bargain.” 

“ And Mab?” ventured the Earl. 

‘* Mab will be true to herself ; it cannot bring 
you any nearer to her that you neglect the 
woman you have sworn to love and cherish.” 

A long, long silence, the two men puffing 
away slowly at their Havannahs. Said the 
Earl putting out his hand,— 

“TI believe you are right, Ainslie. I shall 
leave your house to-morrow to go and find my 
wife. My home can never be what some men’s 
homes are—what yours is—but I will do my 
best for the poor girl I’ve married.’’ 

‘** And in that you')l find happiness,”’ 

He shook his head. 


“I think happiness and I have parted com- 


pany. One word, Ainslie: will you get your 
wife to explain matters to Mab—to Miss Clive? 
Don’t let her think I played with her, let her 
kuow how I saffered.” 

Sir Hugh shook his head. 

‘‘Mab is too pure and innocent for the 
thought a married man has stooped to love 
her to cause her less pain than to believe she 
has been the plaything of a flirt. Bee and I 
are both resolved that as far as our power lies, 
she shall never hear your name again. We 
are loth to hurt you, Kenneth, but we must 
think of Mab; whenever she is not with us we 
can have no more welcome guest than you, 
only I would give much that I hold dear to 
undo the work of the last two months, and 
give back to Mab the innocence and hope which 
you robbed her of.” 

The next morning the Earl left Norman- 
burst. 





CHAPTER VI. 
WORTH STRUGGLING FOR. 


Lorp Vernon left Normanhurst with a sad 
heart, and yet a strange peace which had not 
been his for four long years. There was no 
longer need for him to ponder over his future 
course, to wage a bitter conflict between duty 
and inclination. He had confessed his marriage 
to the two people he most esteemed, and they 
in their turn would reveal the secret to the 
girl he madly loved. Henceforward Mabel 
Clive would be nothing to him but a memory 
andaname. He muststrive to forget her and 
to do his daty to the neglected child the law 
called his wife; that very day he would go to 
Richmond, before he slept that night he would 
see Ella. 

” all, poor girl, she has been hardly 
done by,’’ he thought, remorsefully ; ‘ we have 
both something to regret. Well, she is young 
still, only twenty-two, it will not be too late to 
try and do my duty to her.” 

He was kept so long waiting in the drawing- 





room that he became positively alarmed, and 
when Miss Stone came in there was little re- 
assuring in her face. 

“ Can I see Miss Clifford?” 

The schoolmistress stared. 

‘*T trust there is no mistake. I wrote to you 
more than three years ago to relate the sad 
circumstances that had occurred, the letter was 
sent to your bankers to be forwarded to you.” 

“I do not understand,” said Kenzeth, 
hoarsely. ‘Is she dead?” 

‘* Better if she were!” 

“« Pray explain yourself, madam.” 

“T cannot make my story a pleasant one, 
Mr. West: Miss Clifford left my roof one day 
under very suspicious circumstances ; she went 
out and ehe never returned!” 

* Was she discontented or unhappy ?” 

“I do not know that she was unhappy, she 
never expressed any discontent; she was the 
most diligent and painstaking pupilI ever had, 
and though I never show partiality, I may add 
my favourite. Apart from the unpleasantness 
of the affair, her loss caused me personal grief, 
for I was warmly attached to her.’’ 

“ More than three years ago?” 

“Yes. I have wondered very much that you 
left my letter unanswered.” 

“T never had it, madam! ” 

He could gain nothing more from Miss 
Stone, so he went down to the bank: the 
manager was perfectly polite, he remembered 
forwarding despatches to a Mr. West in 
America, but a mail steamer foundered very 
soon after that date, and it was probable the 
one which carried Miss Stone’s letter. 

Kenneth stood asone dumbfounded. What 
could have become of his poor neglected child- 
wife? How had she left Miss Stone’s? 

She had not a friend in the world, she was 
utterly alone; a sharp pang of remorse smote 
him ; he seemed to hear her voice again, asking 
him to write to her. 

She must have found the routine of school 
life unendurable and run away. 

Bat this conclusion did not satisfy him; 
Ella had been at Richmond nearly twelve 
months when she disappeared, she would have 
grown used to Miss Stone’s restraints and regu- 
lations in that time. 

Lord Vernon went up to London, and though 
theshort winter's day was closing in, he drove 
to the office of a firm skilled in all sorts of 
delicate investigation. 

To the head of this firm, Mr. Thorpe, a 
sharp, clear-headed lawyer, he unfolded his 
story, and then waited in silence for the 
verdict. 

“ And you say the young lady had no rela- 
tions ?” 

“‘ Only some distant ones, who had positively 
sane to hold any more communication with 

er.”’ 

But Mr. Thorpe deemed it well to take down 
Dr. Drummond’s address. 

“ Blood’s thicker than water, my lord; I 
should be inclined to think the young lady has 
gone back to her friends. I don’t think you 
need feel uneasy about her.” 

**You don’t understand,” said the Earl, 
simply. ‘‘ She is my wife, Countess of Vernon. 
I tell you, Mr. Thorpe, she must be found, if I 
spend half my fortune in thesearch. Thiuk of 
my position. I cannot tell whether I am a 
married man or a widower!” 

“Your wife. That alters the case; my opinion 
is very different now.” 

“ You think——? ” 

‘I think some accident befell her ladyship, 
and she is dead; no girl in the world whose 
only chance of rank and wealth was a recon- 
ciliation with her husband would hold herself 
purposely aloof for three years.” 

Lord Vernon gained very little by his inter- 
view; he went away with a strange remorse 
gnawing at his heart; it seemed to him that if 
any evil had befallen his wife, if in a moment 
of despair or unhappiness she had taken her 
own life, her blood was as surely on his head 
as though he had killed her. 2 

He went down to Templeton himself and 
interviewed Mrs. Drummond, who was far too 
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great a time-server to refuse to see an Earl. 
When - learned that her little neglected 
drudge Was in very trath Countess of Vernon, 
she exclaimed with such astonishment that 
Kenneth knew her surprise was genuine. 

“IT have never seen her since you took her 
away,” said Drummond, promptly, 
“never once. Dear, dear, tojthink of Ella being 
a countess! It almost takes one’s breath 
away. She may well have money to throw 
away.” 

Kenneth caught at that, it was evident Mrs. 
Drummond had some communication 
with her late nursery governess. 

“It is only little Una,” replied the doctor's 
wife, “‘my youngest child, a cripple, you know. 
Ella spoilt her completely, till Una would 
hardly speak to anyone else, Well, each 
birthday since the child went away a hand- 
some present has come for Una, pf we have 
guessed of course Ella sent it, only as there 
was no address we could not write in reply.” 

At Kenneth’s earnest wish Una was sent 
for; a child of twelve with a sweet patient 
face, but a hopeless cripple; he had never seen 
her during the month he spent at the village 
inn. Una was not considered ornamental 
or engaging by her mother, who kept her in 
the background. 

She came holding the presents, the four 
tokens of affection which had come to remiad 
her of her lost friend: a book of fairy stories, 
a doll dressed in all the extravagance of Paris 
Seely a box of German toys, and a paint- 

x. 
‘‘And you are sure these came from your 
cousin?” Kenneth asked her, kindly. 

“Oh, yes. I could not forget Ella’s writing ; 
she was at Richmond when she sent the 
book.” 

Proof positive. 

‘*T fancy she was a great traveller,” put in 
Mrs. Drummond; “the doll came by railway 
with ever so many foreign labels on the box, 
and the same by the toys; the paint-box was 
sent through e post ; London, I think the 
mark was.’ 

Two facts were clear to Kenneth: his wife 
had been living so short a time ago as May, 
and she had been possessed of ample means; 
the gifts were selected without any regard to 
economy, the doll in particular must have cost 
pounds. He rose togo, puzzled and distressed. 
Ella had asserted she had no relations in the 
world, no friend on earth; how then did she 
manage to live in luxury and send presents of 
such a costly nature ? 

He went back «to London and resumed his 
search ; he grew weary and heartsick over his 
investigations, and in the midst of them he 
received a little note from General Clive, beg- 
ging for his company at dinner on a certain 

ay. 
_It cost him something to refuse the invita- 
tion, but he did refuse it, pleading a prior en- 
gagement ; then a few days after he met the 
General in the Park and the old officer would 
take no denial, he insisted upon the Earl 
ee ie him home. 

‘Mab will be delighted to see you; we have 
never forgotten your kindness the day of her 
accident. What an idiot young Houghton 
must be !”’ - 

It was a comfort to be able to assent. 

_ “Actually wanted my consent to his marry- 
ing Mab,” pursued the General, who was the 
simplest, most communicative old gentleman. 
“I told him people didn’t shoot young ladies 
first and marry them afterwards.” 

“ And Miss Clive? ” 


“‘Mab didn’t care. I wish, to tell you the 
truth, she would care about something; the 
doctors say there’s nothing the matter with 
her, she’s only to get strong, but it seems to 
me that’s just what she can’t do; she lays on 
the sofa like the ghost of herself. You come 
pe = dinner, & little society will be good for 

Kenneth had his own doubts of that, but 
the temptation was too strong for him, and ex- 
cases about his morning coat having been re- 








moved, he accompanied the General to the 
pretty bijou villa in Mayfair. 

After all Mab did not come down to dinner ; 
& message came that she was tired, so the 
General and his guest partook of it téte-d-téte, 
and as soon as it was over an old Indian friend 
turned up to play cribbage; clearly Kenneth’s 
company could be dispensed with. 

* But you'll go up and see Mab,” cried her 
uncle, seeing the Earl bent on leaving. ‘Poor 
child, a little society will cheer her up.” 

The old Anglo-Indian saw nothing uliar 
in inviting a fascinating Earl to spend half-an- 
hour alone with a beautiful girl; to his idea 
there was a great gulf between Mab and Lord 
Vernon, a gulf of years, I mean ; he never sus- 
pected the real gulf between them. 

Kenneth yielded ; he went upstairs to the 
drawing-room door and a faint voice said, 
“ Come in.” 

He forgot everything when he was beside her 
but herself. Two months had passed since he 
bore her an unconscious burden in his arms, 
and she looked the mere shadow of her former 
self ; her soft hair was cut quite short, and 
clustered in curls all over her small head, her 
hands were almost transparent, and her cheeks 
were very pale in spite of her becoming pink 
dress. 

** Mabel! ” 

She opened her eyes and fixed them on his 
face with a strangely happy smile, 

“You have stayed away from me a long 
while,’ she whispered, half reproachfully. 

Kenneth started, could it be that his dread- 
ful secret was yet unknown to her, he almost 
feared so from her manner. 

“I did not stay away willingly.” 

‘I wanted you so,” pleaded the girl, pitifully; 
in the worst of my illness, when they thought 
I was dying, I wanted Beatrice to let you come 
and say good-bye to me, butshe would not.... 
Did you have my letter?” 

“T never had a letter from you in my life, 
Mab. Do you think I would have left it un- 
answered ?” 

‘I gave it to Bee, she promised she would 
send it,” 

In his heart Kenneth knew why his cousin 
had suppressed it, but he could not say so to 
Mabel. 

“TI gave it her the day after we left Norman- 
hurst, and I have been expecting you ever since. 
Oh, Kenneth, the days were so long and weary, 
when each one passed without bringing you.” 

His task was getting harder and harder, but 
he made an effort. 

“I have wronged you cruelly, Mab. I 
ought never to have come from Normanhurst. 
I ought not to be here now.” 

“ Why not ?” 

‘* Because—oh, my darling, why do you make 
me say it—because long ago I gave - my right 
of loving you. I put another in the place I want 
for you.” 

“No,” and the girl’s voice was firm and clear, 
‘‘that was what I wanted you to know, Ken- 
neth ; I could not tell it you, if was so hard to 
say, and so I wrote it.... Iam your wife.” 

“ My wife!” 

“The neglected girl, the foolish child you 
married. Oh, Ken, I was more foolish than 
you knew of, for I loved you even then, when 
you left me at Richmond. I took a solemn 
oath that my life’s aim should be to win yeur 
love.’’ 

“Mab!” 

“Have I won it?” 

“IT can hardly realize anything, I only know 
that you are dearer to me than all the world.” 

‘*T was playing for high stakes,” said Mab, 
with a trace of her old archness, ‘‘ but fortune 
favoured me and I have won.” 

“ But how did you leave Richmond?” 

‘“‘T met my uncle one day, it was in summer, 
and I sat on one of the benches in the park; 
he was struck by my resemblance to his sister 
and asked me my name, I told him, and he 
said I was his niece, I told him a little of 
my life, all of it in fact but our marriage, and 
he asked me to leave Richmond and be his 
child; he thought there’d be a difficulty with 








Miss Stone, so I went then, just as I was. I 
wondered if you would spare a regret for me 
when you heard of my loss.” 

“T never heard of it till a month ago.” 

“Well, I went abroad. Isaw everything 
worth seeing in France and Germany, and I 
came home to go through a London season.” 

‘* And broke half-a-dozen hearts meanwhile. 
i oa could you keep true to me through 
i ” 

“I don’t know,” she whispered, shyly ; ‘‘I 
always longed for your return. I fancied if I 
only met you under another name, as a stran- 
ger, my scheme must succeed. Do you know, 
Kenneth, I never thought of failure ; I believe 
I did not dare.” 

“ And Bee?” 

“Bee knew nothing; I was afraid to tell 
her. Kenneth, tell me one thing, have I suc- 
ceeded, are you sorry we missed the train that 
night long ago?” 

‘My darling, I am sorry for nothing that 
gave ay to me, but I shall never quite forgive 
myself for all those years of neglect and un- 
kindness.” 

Her bright head rested on his shoulder as 
though it had found her true home at last; 
Kenneth took his first kisses from his wife’s 
lips, and wondered with an intense thankful- 
ness at his happiness. 

‘* And when are you coming to Vernon?” 

nthe —— - ‘ ‘ 

*Don’t you know, ng lady,” he said, 
lightly, “ you sadieol teen years ago to have 
a very particular regard for my i 
this is a very important wish, 
wife. ” 


es ; well, 
I want my 


“ T don’t feel as if I was really that at all. 
Kenneth, don’t you think we could be married 
over again, and have a wedding-cake and a 
honeymoon, like other people ?’’ 

“The wedding-cake and the honeymoon by 
all means, my darling, but I’m afraid we can’t 
be married again.” 

Of course the general had to be told, and 


very perplexed and troubled he looked as he’ 
listened. 


“ T always meant Mab to be married at St. 
Gomes eae satin and pearls,” he observed, 
complainingly. “I’ve brought pearls from 
India fit for a queen.” 

The pearls and the white satin, like the wed- 
ding-cake, might be enjoyed in the future, but 
this much was certain, they could never grace 
the bridal of Elena Mabel, Countess of Vernon. 

It was publicly announced that Miss Clive 
would go abroad in December, for the benefit 
of her fealth, and before she had been gone a 
fortnight tife news came over the sea that she 
had married the Earl of Vernon. To this day 
Kenneth and Mabel rarely allude to their wed- 
ding day, and very few people know that it 
dates from four years previous to their honey- 
moon. All speculations as to the suddenness 
of the match, all surprise at its secrecy, had 
been forgotten when the Earl and Countess 
returned in May to take up their abode at 
Vernon Castle, there to continue through all 
the years of their wedded life that firm affec- 
tion and friendship for the master and mistress 
of Normanhurst which existed during that 
memorable visit when Mab fought so hard for 
the prize she still declares was worth struggling 
for, and which, after long waiting, she won 
at last. 

[THE END.] 








A sacacious canary is described by the Live 
Stock Journal. The bird, which belongs to a 
Nova Scotian damsel, one day found the water 
in its glass too low to reach, and after several 
unsuccessful attempts to drink, hopped on its 
pated, and sat quietly for a few minutes. 

uddenly it turned round, pulled a loose 
feather out of its tail, and dipped the tip into 
the water, putting its claw crosswise on the 
feather, me 2 wetting its beak in the moisture. 
The canary repeated the trick several times, 
till its thirst was quenched. 
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BACETEA,. 


Joyes'‘says'that he used to be proficient in 
half-a-dozen languages, but thatsince marriage 
he is*not even master-of his own tongue, 

A, LAWYER peng cues to a client to. undertake 
a case on the following terms: “If I lose,” 
said he, “I get nothing. Tf I’ win, yon: get 
nething?’ ‘ 

‘‘ Your honour and gentlemen of the jury, I 
acknowledge the reference of counsel, of-the 
other side to my grey hair. My hair is grey 
and it will continue to be grey as long as TL 
live. The hair of that gentleman is black, and 
will continue to be black as long as he dyes.’ 


He Kvyew.—At a Sunday-school a teacher 


asked a little boy if he knew what the expres- . 


sion “ sowing tares ’’ meant, —“ Course I'does,” 
said he, pointing to his little breeches, ‘‘ There's 
. cy mother sewed, I teared it sliding down 

Taz Last Foutx.—A..volatile yo earl, 
whose conquerts in the female world. were 
numberlegg,.at:last married. .‘‘ Now, my-lord,” 
said the countess, “I hope .you’ll, ménd.” 
“Madam,” said he, ‘‘ you may dépend on it, 
this-is. my last folly,” 

Eprrarnu from a tombstoneim the cemetery.of 
Montmartre >—“ Here lies Joseph X., who for 
twenty years after the death. of his wife lived 
in the sogiety of his mothér-in-law, and died in 
the hope of a Better world’ beyond.” 

“ T pon’t miss my eharch’ as much gs yot 
sappone, Sad a fady to her minister, who had 
called upon her during her illness, ‘for I maké 
Betsy sit atthe window as: scon asthe belts 
begin to.chime, aud tell me who are going to. 
church, and .whether they have got’ on any- 
thing new.” : : 

Go. Ur, Siz.—As, % recent school examina- 
tion,,the question was, asked, In what way did 
Queen Elizabeth show her wisdom ?, when one. 
of the boys replied, ‘The people wanted her 
to get married, and she refused.”*’ Upon being 
furtlier asked why she refused, the boy replied, 
ss remus she wanted the whole power her- 
self,” 

A. Frevcu_.photographer. -boasts of having 
been able to catch the impression of a g 
bird, There is-nothing at all wonderfdl abont 
that. A.man, who has no séientific attxin, 
ments. whatever, without any efforts on his 
part, caught the impression of a fying bat.. Tt 
was. very clear-inipression, The flying bat 
was_a briok-bat. He was.offering a resolution 
at a ward meeting when the accident occurred. 

A stort time before the union the Speaker of 
the, Lrish House of Commons was in London, 
accompanied by an, Irish. lad, a son of a 
tenant, in the eharacter of under footman,. 
His, master who. lodged ak. the. bottom of 
Norfolk-street, sent, him one day to call a 
hackney. coach;, he appeared in a fey 
minutes with the-carriage, haying taken one 
of the. horses. by..the reins and led it to the 
door; The, Speaker naturally expressed his 
surprise at the,absence-of the coachman; to 
which the lad simply replied, “The divil ‘a 
world did yer houner say to me about «a 
coachman,,. ye only told me to bring a coach ; 
and sure I found an ocean of them at the top 
of the street.” 

Some few weeks back a worthy lady adver- 
tised for a plain cook, and several persons 
applied for the sifuatiov. Owing to her fas- 
tidiousness, however, none-of them seemed 
to suit her requirements ; but at the ‘‘ eleventh 
hour,” a maiden from: the: Emerald Isle made 
applieation. In reply to a question whether 
she waa able to do plain cooking, she gave an 
affirmative answe:, adding, “ The plainer the 
bethor formea.’’’ After being::farther tested, 
im am oral:manner, thesgood lady said, “My 
hushand likeshis, meat: boiled,. andil like mine 
roasted. Now, if yon: haila iow) to ccak, how 
would you de?’’ ‘Please, ma'am,” said the 
girth, “ L wad ‘roast it ‘forst,.an’ you: could sate 
yeur. share; than I wud boikwhat you left for 


masther.” 





Quicrstver.—The nimble sixpence. 
A Sure Tsar Has Two Mares anp No Carratin: 
— Courtship. 


A. powiTioan orator, Bs pe of a certain 
general whom, he admired, said he was always 
on the field of battle where the, bullets were 
the thickest. ‘‘ Where ‘was that?” “In the 
ammanition. waggon.” , 

Tue following: was written by one under- 
graduate to another:— Mr. T—— presents 
his: compliments. to.Mr. H——, and I have got 
a hat*thatiis-not bis; .and:,if.he has got.a hat 
that is mot yours they must;be the ones.’ 

‘Two ‘prisonefs: were lately acquitted of a 
theft, The magistrate told.them not to come 
there again, or:they might not be: so fortunate. 
One of the prisoners said, ‘“‘ No, your worship, 
we'll» not come again; we should net have 
come now if we had not been brought,” 


“How do you like the young ladies‘ you heve 
just met.?’” sweetly gushed" the’ young ‘lady. 
“Do they look better or worse ‘than you ex- 
pected?’ His answer caused a change of topic. 
‘I'm not taking any for better or worsé, if my 
fezlings are, not deceived,” was the grad reply. 

“‘ You had better change that rug,” said a 
lady to her servant. ‘Don’t you think, it 
corroborates better with the carpetin this 
way?” was, the .response.. It was. the same 
girl who told her. mistress thaj.. ‘a, gentleman 
with a predicament in his speech had called to 
s:e her.” 

A man'in Prague has invented’a Sterhesacra- 
mentenutensilienkasten. We-have:often won- 
dered why some genius didn’t invent ene of 
those things. It will fill adong‘felt want and 
make the! inventor richpit he isonot‘hart: by 


the first man who attempts to pronounce the | 


name of his contrivance... 


*“ Anp you say that you are innocent of the 
charge of stealing a rcoster from Mr. Jones?” 
asked an American judge of a meek-looking 
prisoner. “ Yes, sir, lam innocent—as inno- 
cent as a,child.” ‘‘ You are confident that 
you did not steal the rooster from Mr. Jones ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; and I can prove it.” ‘‘ How can 
you prove it?” “I can prove that I didn’t 
steal Mr. Jones’s rooster, Judge, because I 
stole two hens from Mr. Graston the same 
night, and Jones lives five miles from Gras- 
ton’s.” “The proof is conclusive,’ said the 
judge. ‘Discharge the prisoner.” 

Oy the. first day ofa recent. session,.as the 
terms are called in Scotland, the students at 
the Edinburgh University: read.on the door of 
the. Greek. classroom—‘ Professor Blackie. will 
meet his classes onthe 4th inst.” A wag took 
out his pencil, erased the “c,”’ and, made the 
notice read thus—‘‘ Professor Blackie will meet 
his lasses, on the 4th.” A. group of young 
men hung about thedoor,on the opening day 
to see howthe professor would take tlie. joke, 
Up he came, saw, at once, the change im his 
notice, stopped,..took out, his. pencil, appa- 
rently made some further alteration, and 
passed into the room with a. broad grin on 
bis face. A roar of laughter followed him. 
As altered for the second time, the notice 
ran—‘ Professor Blackie will. meet his asses 
oa the ith,” 

Sceu Devotrnp Berrer; Hstves!—There is a 
curious duel, it is..reportsd,, now «pending 
abroad which began several years ago. Mz. 
A., a bachelor, challenged Mr. B., a married 
man with one child, who replied. that.tha con- 
ditions weve not equal, that he, musi. neces- 
sarily prt more at risk with his, life than the 
other, and, he declined.’ A year afterwards he 
received a challenge from Mr.’ A., who staved 
that he foo had now a wife and. child, and, he 
supposed therefore the-objection of Mr..B. was 
no longer valid. Myr, B. replied.that.he now 
had. two children; consequently the, inequality 
still gubsisted. The neat year Mr. A.renewed 
his challenge, having now two ebildrea also; 
but his adyersary had three. The ,matter, 
when. last heard of, was still going on, the 
numbers being six to seven, aud the challenge 
yearly renewed. 





Morro ror tHE Manniep,—Never dis-pair. 

A voune lawyer; appointed to! defend a 
— Pecan in sailo —_ costume, ad- 
tessed the: jury’ very pathoati cim hebalf 
of ‘this: child of ths: sad em this 
pursling of the storm.” At the,close; of his 
remarks it was discovered that: his client 
was a cook on a canal-bont; (and had. for- 
merly:peddied fish. ‘*The child ‘of the sad 
fea Waves’? was committed for six:motiths, 


“ Waar next, I wonder?” involuntarily ex- 
claimed 's small man while net 4 an account 
of the comet, as he sat in a barber's shop await- 
ing his turn to be. shaved. “You're-next, sir,” 
suddenly shouted the tonsorial artist, in’ such 
a stentorian voive that the little man keeled 
heels é6ver head ‘out’ of ‘his thair, an@ thought 
for the moment that the.tail’ of ‘the comet 
had given him a belt alongside the-ear. «*’ 

Ax architect. enters.a hardware store to. buy 
® yard. measure... The stoerekeeper-shows, him 
the different kinds, in wood, in brags, &c., aud 
mentions the. price, of each, ‘You; ask, too 
much,” says the iteot... “ I'am) surethat 
I can find them eheaper atthe hardware store. 
opposite.’’. ‘Perhaps,’ replied the shopkeeper ; 
* but. wish you toremember that.theyard mea 
sures we sell are much longeg,.than those 
you will ind. oppasita’s; = 1 | i ‘ 

“I pon’r gee,” observed ‘® young miss of 
sweet seventeen and a half: Springs; as she: 
stood before ‘the’ mirror ‘last Sunday morning’ 
toning up thecolour im her cheeksand making 
other preparations to listen to a sermon -on 
‘oAllds' vanity.” “““P don't sée why a Quaker 
lady should ever haive-a desirs to go to church.” 
Why; what do you"mean Clara?” asked'her 
fashionable mothér, ‘as she inserted a diamond 
pin in some fluffy lace stuff around her neck. 
“Why, you know, ma, that a Quaker woman 
wears the plainest kind of olothes, and her 
style of bonnet doesn’t change ouce a year.”’ 

THotcatTrvL—VeEry.—* Do you think, Mary, 
you'could leave ‘father and mother, this piea- 
sant home, with all its ease and comforts, and 
emigrate with a young fellow who*has ‘but 
little besides his strong right hand to depend 
eee oe A eee tn ont a Shauna’ 
which it shou oint duty to beautif 
and shape, delightfal aud happy like this?” 
Dropping her head softly on ‘his ‘shoulder, she 
whispered, *‘ I think Icould, Archie.” ‘‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘“‘there’s Tom Jones, who’s going to 
Australia, and wants to get-a wife. IH men- 


tion it to him.” 


Ir -is related that, about ya, year 9go,.8 
facetious young man sent out his wedding in- 
vitations. worded thus: “Come and. see me 
capture my, mother-in-law at eight. o’clock 
sharp.” A few days since a friend met the 
rash youth in the street, and in the course of 
conversation mentioned; the unique card. 
“Don’t say a word: about. it,” said he.“ I’ve 
regretted it ever, since—that card.”. _“ You 
don’t mean——” ‘I mean just, this. Did 
you ever hear of the fellow who canght_o 
Tartar? Well, that’s me, only 1 caught 
three.” “ Yon astonish moe,” said the friend. 
‘‘You said three?” “Yes. Mother-in-law, 


‘wife,and. baby.” Perhaps some of our married 


friends uhderstand this. We don’t. 

Some Queer Txrincs.—Tako, for example, 
the following genuine notice on an Irish church 
door:—* This is to give notice that mo person 
is to be buried in ‘this churcit¥ard but those 
living in the parish, Those who wish. to be 
buried are desired to-apply to me, Ephraim 
Grubb, parish clerk.” Here is another kindred 
specimen :—‘* Notice — The’ ‘eharchwardens 
wali heid their queaterly meetings once in six 


weeks, instead of -balf-yearly, as: formerly.” 


Inthe, April of 1806 the following. bill was 
stick up:—" This :heuse to. be: let forever, or 
longer iL required,” Sueh a house:would quite 
match the gown. mentioned by -Edgeworth— 
“which would wear. for eyer; and might be 
converted into a petticoat afterward.” An- 
other peculiar garment,is describedin.one of 
Lady Morgan's earliest novelas. being: com- 
posed.of ‘an apparent tissue of. woven(air.’’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Str Bravcnamp Seymovr is said to be 
to a widow possessed of considerable personal, 
attractions, 


A manrucs is just arranged between; Lady 
Georgina Spencer Churchill, fifth daughter of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Viscount ‘Onr- 
zon, eldest son of Earl and Countess Howe, © 


Tur Kiva or Denmark has gone to Gmunden 
to be present at the christening of ‘his gtand- 
child, the: infant daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland. 


Tar Granp Ducness VALERIE, youngest 
daughter of the’ Emperor and ‘Empress of 
Austria, is about to publish in the Hangarian 
language a drama founded on a novel written 
by herself. 


Tux Queen has expressed a desire to. s6e, the 
Laureate’s new prose play,. As there. wonld 
be some inconvenience in removing the play to 
Windsor after its first public performance, it is 
understood that arrangements are being made 
to. enable the Queen to see the drama, before 
its production, 

Tuz members of the Royal Naval Club. of 
1765 celebrated. the anniversary of the battle 
of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, and: the battle 
of Camperdown, October 11, 1797, with the 
usual dinner. at Willis’s. Rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s; on October 25. Vice-Admiral 
William G. Luard, C.B., was president, and 
the guest. was General Suther, C.B., R.M.L.I. 


A numper of officers who | ad taken part in 


the memorable conflict at Balaclava celebrated | 


on the 28th of October the anniversary by the 
customary dinner at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. General Sir Edward C. 
Hodge, K.C.B., presided, sa d by General 
the Earl of Lucan, G.C.B., General. Sir 
Thomas M: Mahon, Bart. , C.B., Lieut.-General 


Forrest, C.B., Lieut.-General Shute, C.B., |! 


Lieut.-General Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, 
K.C.B., &e. 


A sriturmnt and fashionable wedding was 
that of Lord George Nevill, third son of the 
Marquis of Abergavenny, and Miss Temple 
Soanes, which took place at Tunbridge Wells, 
the ceremony being performed by the Bishop 
of Sodorand Man. ‘The bride’s dress' was of 
great magnificence, and was composed of the 
richest white Genoa velvet, over Spent of 
satin duchesse, draped with point de 
Flandres, the train and paniers being trimmed 
with ostrich feathers. Phe eight bridesmaids 
wore Directoire coats of feudl/e ntorte velvet, over 
skirts of pale blue satin, velvet: hats: to: match 
their coats, with blue feathers.: A very young 
page, son of Lord H. Nevill, who bore the 
bride’s train, was dressed in a Reubens cos- 
tums of ruby velvet, 


Tae marriage of the Very Rev. Dr. Bieker- 
steth, Dean of Lichfield, with Mise Mary 
Wylde-Browne, daughter of the late J. Whit. 
more Wylde-Browne, Esq.,, of The Woodlands, 
near Bridgnorth, took place at Christ. Church; 
Cheltenham, on the 12th of October. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Canon 
Fenn, vicar of Christ Church. The wedding 
party assembled at the church at eleven o'clock, 
the bridegroom being attended by R. Bicker- 
steth, Esq., som of the Bishop of Ripon, as 
best man. The bride entered the church lean- 
ing‘on the arm of her brother, Captain Wylde- 
Brown, who gave heraway. Shewore adress 
and train of pale fawn-coloured silk, bonnet 
to correspond, trimmed with feathers,;and car- 
ried a bouquet of choice white flowers. The 
bridesmaid was attired in a dress of crimson 
velvet, and white felt hat, trimmed with crim- 
son feathers. After the ceremony the wedding 
party left the church to the strains of Men- 
delesobn’s “‘ Wedding March,” and proceeded 
to the residence of the bride, where they 
shortly after partook of breakfast. The path- 
way leading from the ehasch was strewn. with 


flowers aed 


STATISTICS. 


Lrrerary Prorre.—An industrious statis- 
‘tician has found out that.out of 139,143 per- 
isons.of. both sexes engaged ia literary work of 
ivarious descriptions, only twelve became lana- 
ities. It is doubtful if any other profession 
can make an equally favourable showing, 


Tre Wreck Register for 1880-81 just issued 
shows that.the number of wrecks and collisions 
on the coast of the United Kingdom during 
that period was'3,575, being 1,056:in excess of 
those of the previous twelve months, and re- 
sulting in ‘the loss of 984 lives. Of these 
\wrecks. only 705 cases. were. total losses, and 
ithere was loss of life from only 238, or about 
Yin 18 of the vessels lost or damaged. The 
localities of the wrecks, excluding collisions, 
‘were as follows :—East coasts of England and 
H Scotland, 1,088-; South coast, 503; West coasts 
‘of Bugland and Scotland and the coast of 
Ireland, 987; North coast of Scotland, 82; 
and other parts, 202 ; total,.2,862.. The number 
of collisions during the year was 713, of which: 
(63 were between steamships; 148 ‘between 
isteam and sailing vessels; and 72 between 
steamships under way and steam or sailing 
lvessels at anchor. The National Lifeboat 
Institution reports that during the past 27 
years there have been 55;416 wrecks around 
our coast, involving a loss of 19,534 lives, the 
lifeboats of that institution saving 12,667 lives 
during the same period. 





GEMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BAtL-ROOM caris the latest novelty across 
the Atlantic, and hasbeen intreduced.on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul lines A 
merry excursion was.recently made by aiparty 
from §t. Louis, who danced vigorously: with 
the train moving at the speed of forty miles 
an hour. The ball-room was a large luggage 
car sixty feet long by fifteen wide, the floor 
was well carpeted, the walls beautifully painted 
and hung with pictures, and decorated with 
bunting, evergreens, and garlands of roses. 
An orchestra accompanied thedancers, and 
refreshments were handed round every hour, 


A Worp anovt Basy.—Even in farnishing 
baby’s wardrobe you might as well study 
economy. In buying his first cloak you will 
find it better to make it into a sack with a 
cape. If you use a baby carriage the long 
part of the cloak-is quite in the way, and baby 
is always covered with an afghan. If you ride 
with it on your lap it is better to cover it with 
another shawl. It can wear a sack until at 
least two years old, and then it can be used to 
line another. The prettiest caps are the ones 
home made, First, make a cap to fit the head 
of silk or silesia, put-a' cord around the face 
to. draw it down to the face, cover with 
any of ‘the pretty lacesin vogue'put on plain, 
a frill of wide lace sround the face,.and’a ‘few 
little bows. Those bought at the miiliner’s 
have entirely too much on them. Or pretty 
ones can be crocheted, with ribbons run in to ° 
suit the taste. Don’t over-dress’ baby ; for no 
one thinks of his clothes if he himself is sweet 





of youth, 

Fara and hope cure more diseases than 
medicine. 

Tue pleasure of doing good is the only one 
‘that never wears out. 

Tue reward of doing one duty is the power 
to perform another. - 


Home discovers all faults; religion should 
bless it with abundance of charity. Home is 
the place for impressions, for instruction and 
culture; there should religion open her trea- 
sures of wisdom and pronounce her heavéaly 
benediction. 


AsprrzE.—I€ you aspire to the highest and 
the best, you may not be able:to attain the 
summit, ‘but you will come much nearer to 
lit than if, in the first instance, clipping the 
wings of what is really pure, noble, unselfish 
ambition; you: determine to. sacrifice and sur- 
render all.claim tothe highest and’ the best, 
land -reet Content with ‘some commonplace 
attainment. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Vermicett1 Pupptye.—One tablespoonfal of 
vermicelli, four eggs, one pintof milk, sugar, 
lemon. peal and nutmeg. Steam one-hour. 


Lapy’s Cixu.—One-half cap.of butter, and a 
half cup of sugar, two-of flour; vearly one of 
sweet milk, half a: teaspoonful of soda, one of 
cream. of tartar, the whites of four eggs. well 
beaten; flavour'with peach or almond. . 


Force-Mzaz Bauts.—Mince boiled veal. or 
chicken very fine, add@-nearly the same. qnan- 
tity.of salt pork .seraped very-fine and: about 
as much bread; ‘season with sweet herbs; 
cloves, allspice, pepper, mace and nutmeg; 
mix it well with eggs, and make into balls; fry 
in: butter. ( 

Canr’s, Liver.—Cut a cali’s liver into slices, 
and: put them) ina frying«pan with a little: 
butter and parsley; add’ a ‘spoonful of flour 
mixed with a little broth, a spodnful of vine- 
gar, or half a glass of wine, pepper, salt.and. 


t 





Horz is the brightest star in the firmament | 


and clean. 


Heyermyn Hantrs:-~The-ordinary inbabitant 


| of the towns passes his life-in’a simple aud 


' uniform manner. 


Before sunrise he. leaves 


| his couch, performs.'the morning ablutions 
| enjoined by his religion, and repeais: his early 


prayer. Tosay his morning prayer after sunrise 
is forbidden by the ordinances of his religion, 
and to allow the sun fo rise over one’s slumber- 
ing head is regarded as prejudicial to health. 
He then drinks his: eup of coffee, and: smokes 
his pipe either at home or in the: public coffee- 
house. His breakfast which he takes afier the 
coffee, or sometimes before it, consists of the 
remains of his meal of the previous evening, 
or of caltes'and milk, or fora trifle he procures 
from the,market, the. ever ready national dish 
of fal, that isstewed: beans. He then engages 
in his avecations, buys, sells, writes, works, or 
moves about, all in the most comfortable, 
quiet, and: deliberate.manner. ‘ What is not 
done to-day must be done to-morrow.” in 
Arabic, ‘‘te-morrow;, if God please,” stands 
written on his forehead in large letters. There 
is, really nothing for which the Igyptian 
mechanies: can be:-said. to be famous. Theo 
things in whieh they used to excel are rapidiv 
being forgotten. The fine masonry of the older 
mosques: would be thrown away on. the-archi- 
tectural tastes of the present day, and: hence 
the race of skilful masons is becoming extinct. 
The-coloured glass whieh ised to be made in 
great, perfection for windows and lamps is the 
product, of a forgotten art, and most of.the 
glass and china used in Egypt—even the 
national coffee-cups — are imported from 
Europe.. The same. fate has come, to the 
turners who used to make beautiful lattice 
window-screens ; le now prefer glass, and 
lattices being no longer required, turners are 
forgetting how to make them. The potters do 
.@ good trade.in unglazed’ porous vessels for 
cooling water, and.the palm furnishes occupa- 
tion to many hands. Egypt is no longer 
| famous: for fine linen ; even its cotton and 
| woollen:.stufis. are coaxse, aud its silk.of poor 
|quality. The tanners, however, have not for- 
| gotten their canning ‘in curing morocco leather, 
and the love of ornament, extending beyona 
' slippers, supports. goldsmiths in all the small 





pices; cook ten minutes, and serve. 


' towns, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


Cvunte.—Of course the young lady is right, as is usual 

in disputes hepreem her - and the o) ite one. 7 
would mean two separate teaspoons eac 

fall’ Tesepoon ful is an English ad and its plural is 

teaspoonfuls. 


T. M. sowing the selves w be banished from a 
pantry by stre lves with a small quantity of 
cloves, which should be renewed occasionally, as after a 

time they lose thelr strength, and consequently their 
efficacy. 

8. P.-It would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
for you to make out a legal claim for come against the 
railway company. No man can to the 
satisfaction rf a court and jury that he we d have been 
successful in a business operation which he did not have 
a chance to endertale. 

Awy.—There is not much luck in finding a horse shoe, 
unless a man finds a good one just at a time when he 
needs it. There is sometimes ‘‘ bad luck” in los 
horse shoe, even if it is a poor one. You say t 
some of your friends laugh at you. We can hardly 
blame them. 

Lavra D.—The engagement seems to have been s0 
much a matter of business‘on your side, and seems to 
be now so much a matter ce on the tle- 
oe Se Geeses = a ee | 

y breaking it off canno’ very grea ‘e shou 
Jadge from your statement that the gentleman is quite 
a8 ready to give up the engagement as you are. 


Busa.—The term , when used to mark the size 
of nails, is su; to be a conception of pound. — 
a fourpenny nail was such that a thousand of 

ten “ hundred,” hes 


was 120. er version of the origin 
of the term goes that nails were at one time sold by 
100, and the term fourpenny, sixpenny, tenpenny, re- 
ferred to such nails as were sold fourpenco, sixpence, 


or tenpence per 100, 
Dents.—To make fine red mete; melt four 
ounces of shellac in a wane co} over a 


clear charcoal fire at the lowest di va that will 
be necessary to melt it. re. Seine 
half ounces of Venice terpentine (previousl; armed), 
followed by three ounces of oeatiiees For 

of ee a ae a add a ttle 


“Scan —As the pay is — you are quite right in 
engagement that can be even in- 
dipetiy fo 90 ur advantage. What need you care about 
what 0! say? So long as they do not P contribute to 
your su; , consider your own interests before theirs. 
As to there is no impropriety in 
calling your relative’s attention to it, leaving the respon- 
sibility wholly with him. 
Quacupe. —You attach too much importance to trifles, 
and ps exequerete the amount of attention your 
ont Tee fellow-worshipper. If. you see no 
ane fault in your wife's cond you should only 


notice this one in the most good-humoured way possible, 


one base complaint on the im riety of attending 
‘anything but tt the service while In chu , rather than 


a any undue interest taken by your wife in a man not 
her husband. 

O. D.—It is unnecessary for you to ask the man who 
has been calling on you, and making love to you, 
whether he has ceased to love you; he never can have 
loved you in any true sense of the word, An honourable 
man does not tell a girl of seventeen that he loves her 
dearly, unless his feelings to her are so a 
deep that he wishes to make her his wife. As 
be judged fiom your letter, the less you have to d ry with 
the man of whom you write the better it will be for your 
happiness. 

Epa J.—It is said that the Mother Shipton Peso y 4 
was first published in 1488, but as this report cannot be 
authenticated it is more usual to say that it was a7 
lished in 1641, it being certain that it appeared then. 
course it has never come true, and it — absurd to Sanes 
that it ever will.—The most noted of the German poets 
were Goethe, Von Schlegel, Uhland, Vou Spec, Korner, 
Heine, Weckherlin, Lessing, Hans Sachs, Rtickert, 
Opitz, Schiller, and Herder.—The first telegraph wire 
in America was laid between Baltimore and New York 
in 1844. 

8. ¥. M.—A ee cade t “to try to entirely 
monopolize” any one lady’s society at a party or social 
entertainment of any kind. No metur if he is engaged 
to her, he should leave her free to talk with and receive 
some attention from other gentlemen. Ard though he 
may be so in love with her as to “‘ Ccesire only her com- 

he should be gentleman —- to control his 
Beailngs and make himself agreeable to others of the 
party, and to show other ladies some attention.—In 
society a married gentleman is not expected to dance 
with his wife more Onan once in the evening, and must 
not take her down to supper. 


Historicus.—The ee French historian, Thiers, sa; 
the reason was that in war ee me verned 
his genius, and in politics by his pass' en he set 
out on a campaign he did not allow b h i personal “~4 
to interfere with his operations. 
cold intellectual perceptions, vy selected his ao 
dinate commanders solely with a view to their ability 
and fidelity ; but in political affairs he allowed his per- 
sonal feelings to govern him, and would appoint men to 
office who were neither able nor fait He would 
one do tefing Rekt— ina —— which would sometimes so com- 
with other governments 
a8 ot tooauier Cy) aed tates irreparable. 





8. T. R.—The letter is well written, and the facts 
stated clearly and gramma‘ The only error we 
find is in the sentence quoted from the letter of the 
party who criticises your grammar. You should not 
allow his criticism to ope ou, as he is evidently one 
of those narrow-minded snobs whose censure is more to 
be desired than their preee. 


Bessie L.—Tell the young lady e 
cumstances and z tate, and / an ae ee eae tives loves 


you enough to share 

as you convenien 

worth much, you w 

centemite led and borne a 

a coun e so eneneelle, eee 

ate wa.” et ving a good loving and sen- 
wife. 


R. 8. O. A.—It is no 


of any kind in the hair. ms and flowers are en‘ 
out of date in the way of hair-dressing, and afew 
matrons still cling ny tiny —— ‘or jew pom- 


pons.—Ladies wearing mourning for it use the 
veil over the face for one month An WR is. still 
after that, but thrown back. —Both ladies aa gentlemen 
= 4 black-edged stationery as long as they wear mourn- 
ie 
W. J. B.—There is no domestic animal wh 
system is as well de 
seldom in repose, amg yk 


quently delirious just previous to th “death. As a dog 
is so nervous and excitable a creature he should be 
treated with the same gentleness, kindness, and firm- 
ness that you would use towards @ nervous, excitable 


LOVE-DREAMS. 


Along the pillow’s crimson front 
Her m vom tresses loosely lie, 

And curling lashes softly hide 
The tender darkness of her eye. 


Ah, who can without a thrill 
Upon such lo as this? 
~ oy fingers, white and still, 
ongs to clasp and lightly kiss. 


Her lips are in a smile 
That half ered the dimple rare, 
Which comes and goes, as dreams trip on, 


Upon the cheek so softly fair. 
One slippered foot from the folds 
Of silken dra; 


es, rich in hue, 
And over all the south wind sighs 
A happy song for ever new. 


"Tis dreams of pee that bring that smile 
Upon those lips of perfect mould ; 
An eager voice, a murmured vow, 
And tender secrets all untold. 
T. E. D. 


Lita.—You should get —* of recommendation from 
the schools in which and eh means of such 
letters make yourself i. ry L. e school board of the 
place in w you are living. If there are schools 
under the care of the religious denomination to which 
you belong, lay your case, with your letters of recom- 
mendation, before the cl of that a. 
Even if there are no such schools, an ce: pa 
wantoier eadtinnee ia-geatnin te, yon tt navn nd 
w ver ass .e 
find a place saltable for you, ih ie agi 

Cat ae is no objection to the sorstoge of first 
cousins, ed both are sound in mind and y- Of 

ea, a in the Mew] 


a care, ani ry er 
Baek pemeet 


may become _— of a 
health y family. But a rety two Tae, both Neling 0 a slight 
tendency to @ same disease, marry, they are ely to 
entail that weakness, in a greater degree, upon un- 


happy offspring. 

M. J.—1. Promenade costumes should have the skirt 
short enough to clear the instep, t~# > should be of 
the same len; all around. tended that 
short dresses should touch the am at all or ever be 
raised with the hand. 2. As very few — are 


Bess.—l. The demand by the young lady for the re- 
turn of her letters was equivalent to a dismissal of her 
lover, but whether she had en reason for doing so she 
can better decide herself. she thinks now that she 

acted ; and wishes to renew the intimacy, she may 
call in the aid of a mutual friend to brivg it about. 2. 
If there were accommodations in the house, we see no 
reason why her mother should object * ‘. re 
over ht with the family as a guest. had not, . 

not have done oth than the did. 8. The 
— of the father should not lessen the gentleman's 
esteem for the lady. Sbe canaot be held responsible fof 
his habits, and should have the sympathy of her friends 
in her mortification. 


revel mr ool To make the custard, use one pint of 
, four Bol fe aie, two — of sugar, half a cup of 
a four and od dament 0 alte tear” tone 
an — avour lemon, 
= rag, og, a 


sides and put a When custard as possible. It im 
the appearance of the crest to Yub 1 over wi 
white of an egg befure it is baked. 


Frep W.—You and the young lady did wrong in enter- 
ing into an en; ment” which was to be kept. secret 
jrnthe dma e 8 parents ; and she did wrong sub- 
pa ge Sag and mi! her mother. What 


Soa ih jotag indy haves with relerence to tay- 
thing else than an engagement to marry? Suppose you 
poten) phate sane ‘k in some doubtful and risky 


—, & man ; suppose you and he 
Sad Lope tho austaor a gern 
father had found out about the scheme, and tbat you 

and he arranged to deceive ond taislead that fath . who 
en A gle tM BR su all this, 
what answer could you give to the ques ‘Did we 
do von and ae should an entirely different 
a * wrong be applied to an engage- 
men - 


8. W. R.—1. A davenport is a kind of table or desk 
which has drawers below, shelves for books above, and a 
slo top for writing. 2. A cosy is a bell- 
woollen covering or hood, which is bined over a teapot to 


help it retain the heat. These are often made in the 
shape of a cocked hat. are thickly and 
the outside is of cashmere, silk, or satin han ly em- 
broidered or trimmed wit! it braid. 38, A marquise 


ue a a ong, ng, Hah Eing fac acket, mp yr + gore 


eeeant taeda BK te ~ Indeed, unless a lad 
has a very fine figurs the coat will sca have its 
elegant effect. t takes four yards of velvet to make a 


marquise coat; but as one be worn with any silk 
skirt, they are a valuable addition to the toilet. 
Evena.—The gm of the gra; ant the making 
from the Seriptural hist history of remote antiqul ny fro a many 
©) oO and from 
passages of. the most ancient authors. The earliest ac 
counts known of manner of cultiva 
by the Roman authors, V: 
was probably introduced into the south of France as 
early as into Italy. It is said to have been brought to 
Marseilles by the Phoczeans about 600 B.0,, and its culti- 
vation was coextensive withthe early civilization of all 
the countries the Mediterranean. Itsintroduction 
into the ee of 


remained ina —_ 
the expedition of Attila into Gaul, 451 ts oon - 


thither the arts of cultivating the grape an 

wine from Hunnish grapes and wines were 
much sought after at that time. The monks, during the 
mid be i 


idle he ret were to vineyards and to make 
wine in a of Europe. The Romans introduced 
the culture in England, and at the time of 17 
Norman conquest seems to have been vineyards in 


the south and — of ~~. ge country 
which disappeared ‘terwards 10" some places 
to this day the vine is cultivated e- however, for 
the fruit for wine-making. In Greece and the 
of of th voy d. "The Span chief Pesthgceee ioe 

e e 9 and n- 
lture into es, Canary Islands 
Madeira, er America. In 1650 the D Dutch carried the 
first vines to the Cape of Good Hope. 








worn we would not advise you to have any d 

te Meapuaettioen ye rt ght at tee 
e Mousqu w and are 

only ray above, have mg A taken th It 

is not considered stylish to wear thee eit the 

jeweller: — atthe neck. 5. ‘‘ M t bine 


one of the pal 
beautifully combined with pale or the blackish red 
seen in the very darkest pod ner? omer toy 


Lapy Janz.—We would not advise = to receive gifts 
from a gentleman to whom you are not engaged nor to 
carry on correspondences with ‘‘several” sme na 
Your only gentlemen Tov its should be relati 
or an acknowledged ou may at —— time invite 
s gentleman 0 eal upon you who is known to 
parents and of whom the: y epprore aa best to extend 
such an invitation when has just shown 
you some little attention, and no man of sense would re- 
gard such an invitation as ‘‘ making advances to him.” 
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